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SAPPHO’S BOOK AS DEPICTED ON AN ATTIC VASE.! 


THE fifth-century vase numbered 1260 in the collection of the National 
Museum at Athens and 1241 in the Catalogue of Collignon and Couve repre- 
sents Sappho seated reading from a roll to three women, one of whom (left) 
holds a wreath over Sappho, and another (right) holds out a lyre towards her. 
By the kindness of the Director of the British School 














I have recently been able to study the inscriptions on |«|@EQOI 
the roll in enlarged photographs, and also to avail myself, | |HRPI|___ 
of the result of a very careful examination which he made Hion 
of the vase in company with Dr. Leonardos in December, - E ILE} < 
1919. The vase is published in Mus. Ital. 11.64 (Reinach, [2 |Q N | w 
Répertoire I. 526, cf. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, Pl. ii). |) APXi 
In the rough representation of the roll given here, the OM | 
gaps in the lines indicate the places where the roll is AIA 
obscured by the hands which hold it. ‘to 
Before proceeding to the inscriptions, I would point “ 
out that the object held by Sappho is beyond all doubt a N 





roll and not a tablet. This is clear not only from the way 
in which the roll is drawn, but from the position of the 
reader’s hands—a position which recurs both in vase- 
pictures and in other forms of art.* The inscriptions on 
the book comprise a central portion consisting of twelve 
lines varying in extent according to the available space from four letters to one, 
flanked by two lines of eight and foyr letters respectively, written at right angles 
to the central portion and marked off from it by vertical lines drawn freehand. 
These two vertical lines on either side of the central inscription, to judge by 
the position of the hands, are obviously intended to indicate the apparent inside- 
edges, so to speak, of the two rolled-up parts of the book. To emphasize this 
effect the artist has ruled two ornamental lines near the top edge of each of 
the rolled-up parts, being careful not to join them across the central portion. 
These details are only to be explained, I think, on the assumption that the 
1 A paper read before the Cambridge Philo- 2 See the examples collected by Birt in Die 
logical Society, January 27, 1921. Buchrolie in der Kunst, pp. 148 sqq. 
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2 J. M. EDMONDS 


two flanking inscriptions are the title or part of the title, and the central 
inscription the beginning of the first column, of what, as we have seen above, 
must be not a tablet but a roll. That the roll is intended to represent a book, 
or the book, of Sappho’s poems, follows from artistic probability. The genitive 
LATITIQS, once but no longer visible in the field above the roll, is doubtless 
properly to be explained by comparison with other vase-paintings where it 
means ‘ the picture of so-and-so.’ But it is to be noted that this custom of 
his art enabled the painter to economize lettering by omitting Sappho’s name 
from the visible portions of the title of the book. Asa slight confirmation of 
my view that these flanking words are the title, I note in the photograph that, 
to judge by the position of the left thumb compared with that of the right, the 
rolled-up part of the book held by the right hand is intended to be bulkier 
than the part held by the left. The latter indeed may be regarded as the first 
curl beginning the left-hand ‘ roll-up,’ a curl which will not be completed till 
the reader proceeds to the next column. The title on the back of the roll 
reads, as visible on the right, EITEA, on the left, ITEPOETA, the latter an 
abbreviation, accidental or intentional, for wrepoevta. Anyone who is inclined 
to prefer the reverse order, rrepdevta é7ea, is advised to make a rough model 
of the roll, when he will find on spreading his roll face downwards that the 
word é7ea must come above mrepoevra and not belowit. The rather unnatural 
space that he will find between the two words was an exaggeration necessary 
in order that both words should be visible in the picture. 

I pass to what I hope it is now clear to my readers is the first column of 
the book, what I have called the central portion of the inscription. The first 
line reads @EOI. This Dr. Herzog, in his excellent work on the Umschrift of 
the older Greek literature into the Ionic Alphabet,' takes as the formula 
of dedication, which like téyn dya0# so often stands first in inscriptions. 
Unless the word can be otherwise explained, I see no reason to doubt this 
explanation. Whether it stands here because it really headed the first column 
of contemporary copies of Sappho’s works—of which anon—or merely as the 
whim of an artist who was familiar with its use in inscriptions and regarded 
the roll he was depicting more as an inscription than as a book, it is difficult 
to decide, especially since the fifth-century edition of Sappho might well have 
begun, like the Alexandrine edition of Alcaeus, with Hymns to the Gods. 
However, as there is no authority for connecting the formula with works of 
literature, I should incline to the view that its presence is due simply to the 
artist. The next seven lines read mepe | wy | ere | wy | apy | ou | ata. In the 
next line the date? favours the interpretation of Sas AA rather than yy. Now 
take the third letter of this line, the right side of which joins the thumb. If 
we may judge by the varying pressure of the brush or reed in the different 
parts of this letter and those of the O in Oeoi and dpyoyuaz, it must I think be 
O. In the next line the first letter is N ; the second I can best describe as the 


2 Leipzig, 1912. decade, but it is apparently somewhere round 
2 Experts naturally differ as to the exact about 430. 
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SAPPHO’S BOOK AS DEPICTED ON AN ATTIC VASE 3 


upper half of the angular-shaped =. Mr. Wace in his letter says that it cannot 
be |H, but may have been a crooked—by which he means, I think, sideways 
written—A, like the other alphas in the inscription. It should be noted that 
all the letters of the title and some of the others are written not in the vertical 
plane of the line in which they stand, but in that of the whole picture, though 
the roll is held at an angle of 45 degrees. In l. 1x Mr. Wace agrees that the 
first letter is T and not T. Line 12 consists of a single letter, N' The second 
letter of 1. 11, if it was not I, is unfinished, like the sideways-written A above, 
because the thumb has left too little room. Mr. Wace reports that it may 
easily be part of an 2 like the omegas above. 
This gives us 
nEpiwv éTéwy apYouat GAN’ ovatwv, 
‘ The words I begin are words of air, but for all that good to hear,’ beneficial. 
Is this Sappho? First the metre. For metrical purposes the last syllable of 
apxouat, to judge from other vase-paintings, for which see Kretschmer? and 
Herzog, may be regarded either as a short syllable or as an elided syllable— 
or rather the first element of a crasis. If we take it as the former, which is a 
good deal the less likely for Sappho, we have plenty of metrical parallels to 
the second half of the line; for instance the ordinary ‘Sapphic’; while the 
nearest parallels to the whole are fr. 60 (Bergk, P.L.G. ed. 4), 
Aciré viv aBpat Xdpites xadrixopoi te Moicaz, 


where instead of a dactyl and a choriamb to begin with we have two choriambs, 
and fr. 99, ; 
drABie yapBpe coi pév 57 yapos ws apao, 
where each half is a dactyl and two trochees. If on the other hand we take 
the far more likely alternative dpyou’ add’ ovdtwy, we have a close parallel in 
fr. 82, where Hephaestion tells us the scansion of the second half without 
quoting the words: 
avra 5€ cv, KadNorra Y¥—-v- v0. 
There each half has, so to speak, the anacrusis, but the simple dactylic opening 


is found in fr. 27: 
ox.ovapevas év ornbeow dpyas, 


and in the fourth line of the familiar ‘Alcaic’ stanza, Sappho fr. 28, 
-vu-vu-u-& Aclose parallel is Alc. 94: 
"Hp’ ére Awvopévy to 7’ "Tppadein, 

which differs from this only in having one syllable less at the beginning of the 
second half. It is worth noting, too, that Servius*® quotes as Sapphic the 
plain five-foot trochaic -u-u-u-v-™. Lastly the first half, nepiwy éréwy, 
appears as the second half in two fragments reclaimed for Sappho by Wilamo- 
witz from Bergk’s Adespota (1044 and 129). I think I have said enough to 
show that there is nothing in the metre of our line to gainsay the ascription to 
Sappho. 


2 Grish., Vaseninschriften, Gitersloh, 1894. 
3 Keil, Gram. Lat. 4. 459. 


1 This is not reproduced in the rough repre- 
sentation given above. 
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Secondly, for dialect, the only objection one can make is to the first letter 
of jepfwv. Sappho probably said, whatever she wrote, avepiwy, and it may be 
objected that we should at least have @ as in dvdrwy, and not the Ionic 7. The 
Ionicization is easily explained, I think, as due to the painter’s familiarity with 
the Athenian Homer. He was not a great speller. He spells Sarg with 
wm instead of 3rd, dd, or ¢; and he is inconsistent, giving 4 in one word and 7 
in another. Not only is it natural enough for a mere painter to make such 
mistakes at any time, but it would be particularly easy for him to do so in an 
age when verbal criticism was in its infancy and the study of dialects unborn. 

Thirdly, the sentiment. Taken apart from the context, there is nothing 
un-Sapphic here. The writer had a sense of humour, could put things plainly 
without making them bald, realized the simple foundation of our complex 
civilization. These characteristics are Greek, but they are pre-eminently 
Sapphic. And there is another point—which to my mind clinches the matter. 
The line is written by a poet—when poets were teachers literally as well as 
metaphorically—whose poetry or teaching had been tratdluced as immoral but 
whose conscience was clear. Compare the new fragment of Sappho, Oxyrh. 
Pap. X. 1231. 50, of which I suggested a restoration in C.R. 1916, p. 102, 
translating it thus: ‘ Indeed it were no matter for wonder if some blamed you 
for coming to me or talking with me as you have done, and for showing favour 
to one to whom you should not; for we walk everywhere. But let us say this, 
you and me, Is it possible for any maid on earth to be far apart from the 
woman she loves?’ And there are other slight indications that the scandal 
which can be traced through the Athenian comedy to late Alexandrine times, 
when Didymus* wrote a treatise on the question whether Sappho was a 
prostitute, began in Sappho’s own lifetime. 

I contend, then, that this line is Sapphic in metre, language, and senti- 
ment, and I suggest that it would be difficult to find a more suitable opening 
for Sappho’s collection of poems. It may be asked, Is there any parallel to 
this indication of a book by its first line? According to the authorities quoted 
by Sandys, Classical Scholarship, 1. p. 123, in the wivaxes of Callimachus, 
doubtless the catalogue of the Alexandrine Library, and also on the labels 
attached to the books themselves, each book was identified by means of the 
opening words and the number of the lines it contained, as well as by the 
author’s name and the title. I may add here that the title of a Greek book 
was written below the last column, but not necessarily above the first column 
as well? It was often written, as in the Herculaneum papyri, on the back of 
the first column, so as to be visible when the book was rolled up. We have a 
close parallel in a vase-picture by Euphronios given by Birt, /.c. p. 148, 
which belongs to a date not much more, perhaps, than a generation earlier 


i This inconsistency has its parallel, as Mr. (Kretschmer, p. 224), which has poddxqy (for 
A. B. Cook kindly points out, in the quasi- padrdynr) beside Old:rédar. 
Boeotian literary inscription on the third-century 
South-Italian vase depicted by Millingen ii. 36 


3 Sen. Ep. 88. 37. 
3 Maunde-Thompson, Palacogr.* p. 47. 
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than our present vase, and shows a rolled-up book with the title written across 
the back as it is here, Xspwvesa, an epic poem presumably on Chiron the 
centaur.' To recur to the first line of the book. The parallels from other 
vase-pictures cannot be proved to be first lines of books, but if we may include 
citations represented as coming from the lips of singers, the majority of them 
are the first lines of poems, some of them otherwise extant, for instance 
Theognis 1365 and Praxilla 5. And in spite of their difficulties, the words 
inscribed on the book which figures in the famous school-scene of Douris, 
Moicad pot audi Sxduavipov «xrr., are undoubtedly intended for the first words 
of an epic poem. 

Now if this is the first line of the First Book of Sappho’s poems, and if the 
first poem was not written for her by another poet, which is of course possible 
though not, I think, probable, there would seem to be two consequences, both 
of great importance to the student of the history of the lyric texts: (1) That 
Sappho’s poems were known and read at Athens in the latter half of the fifth 
century in an edition arranged differently from the edition or from one of the 
two editions current in the later antiquity; (2) that this arrangement was due 
to Sappho herself. I will take the second of these consequences first. Can 
we get any corroboration of the view that the poem of which this was the first 
line was written by Sappho as an introduction to her collected poems? I think 
wecan. The claim of Pindar and others that the great can have immortality 
only through the poets, points to a traditional expectation on the part of the 
Greek poets that their work would survive them. Horace, the imitator of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, placed the ode beginning 

Exegt monumentum aere perennius 
at the end of his Third Book, when he probably thought it would be his last 
(compare the beginning of Book 4). Now Dion Chrysostom has preserved at 
the end of his Corinthian oration (37) not one, but as I think, and indeed 
Bergk suspected, two fragments of Sappho, either in the same metre as 
Horace’s Exegi monumentum or in one very closely allied to it. I give the 
whole passage : 

MvdcacOai tid paps nai erepov dupéwv* mavy yap xadas elev 4 LaToa* 
wal TorAv Kaddov ‘Haiodos (Op. 763) > ‘Dyun & obtis wapray arodduTA: HvTiva 
morrol | Aaol dnuifover* Oeds vd ris éort eal adh.’ eyo ce dvactniow Tapa TH 
Ged, Bev ovdeis oe py Kary, od cELcpos, OK GvEepos, OV videTds, ov SuBpos, ov 
POdvos, ove éxOpds, GAXAA Kal viv ce KaTadapBdvw éotnKora. AdOa pev yap Hdn 
twas cal érépous éodnre cal éyevoato, yvapun 8 avipav ayabav ovbdéva, § Kar’ 
dvdpa por op0ds arnxas. 

Dion says, or rather his MSS. read, 

*‘Mvdcacbai tivd hays nai Erepov aupéor, 


as Sappho has well said.’ Now érepoy gives no sense in Dion’s context, and 


1 Cf, Kock on Cratin, 235. 
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the aorist is obviously wrong. Volger accordingly read prydacecOai twa pays 
xai dorepov aupéwv with either shortening or crasis of «ai, ‘I say that in days 
to come, also, someone will remember us.’ Let us leave this for the moment 
and continue the passage of Dion: ‘And as Hesiod has better said, “‘ No saying 
[fame, report] said of many e’er is lost | Utterly; nay, ’tis even as a God.” I 
will dedicate you [his oration] in the temple of that Goddess [Fame], whence 
nothing shall ever remove you, neither earthquake nor wind nor snow nor 
rain, nor envy nor enemy—nay, I believe you are there already. For others 
have been disappointed by oblivion’ [note the Aeolic form Ad@a], ‘but never 
one by the judgment of good men, and in that I have set you as upright as 
man may. All this last sentence except the final clause goes almost straight 
into the metre of Exegi monumentum. I restore it thus: 


Ada pév tTiwas erevoato Karépots, 

a & avdpev ayabav obdeva TwaToTa 

YVOUA « « 2s 
that is, ‘Others ere this have been disappointed of their hopes of undying fame 
by oblivion, but the opinion, that is, the good opinion, of good judges can 
always be counted on to fulfil them.’ Thus Dion ends his self-gratulation with 
praise of his audience. Now let us return to the single line. It is obviously 
corrupt as the MSS. give it. This is proved, as we have seen, by the context 
if by nothing else. Instead of reading gaps or haipe nal dortepov, I would 
suggest dai’ vorepov. The scribe’s eye caught the word ¢7u7 two lines of the 
common medieval length of thirty-two letters below—I note in parenthesis 
that M’s first hand wrote ¢ayn here and gnu below—and he miswrote, we 
may suppose, dayvorepoy as Payn érepov with the common confusion of e and 
a; this was emended by one of the Byzantine would-be metrists whose work, 
sometimes right but too often wrong, may be seen in the later medieval MSS. 
of Pindar, into dayn or papi cai érepoy to avoid the hiatus. 

I suggest then, first, that the two fragments come from the same poem; 
secondly, that the metre is that of Exegi monumentum, a metre used by Sappho 
in frs. 72 and 74, and by Alcaeus in fr. 33; thirdly, that since the poem, as far 
as the fragments go, bears both in metre and sentiment a close likeness to 
Horace’s, this is the actual poem imitated by Horace; and, fourthly, that he 
imitated not only the poem itself, but its position in the book. In short, I 
suggest that this was the poem written by Sappho as the epilogue to her 
collection. 

We have then, in my imagination at least, fragments both of the prologue 
and of the epilogue of the poetess, both—note this—conceivably referring to 
the scandal. Have we any other indication that Sappho collected and arranged 
her own works? I cannot say. But it is first worth our while to consider two 
more fragments, those numbered 5 and 11 by Bergk. Take fr. 5 in its context, 
Athenaeus 11. 463c: ‘ This being so, our own gathering together like this for 
talk over the wine-cup “‘no man of sense,” as Alexis hath it in his Tarentines : 
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* ** Could fairly grudge it men who doing so 
Wrong not their neighbour. Know you not perchance 
What men call life is but a name, a nickname 
Given to human fate by way of jest ? 
Think what you will of me; good judge or bad, 
My verdict ’s this: all that men do’s a frolic, 
And this our life a visit to a fair, 
Leave ta’en to sport 1’ th’ light from death and gloom. 
And whoso in his holiday-time shall laugh 
And drink and love and, if he’s in luck’s way, 
Dine out more than the rest, when the fair’s done 
He of us all shall go the gladliest home.” 


#,’ continues Athenaeus, 
‘érXOe, Kurpr, 


, vy 
Ypuciaiow év KvrAikecow aBpats 


‘Kal Kata Ti Karn odv Lard 


cuppmepelypevov Oariaor véxtap 

oivoxyoeca 

TOUTOLOL TOIS ETALpOLS emois TE Kai ois.’ 
It will be seen that the last line, which should be the first line of a Sapphic 
stanza, is unmetrical, and yet prose would require trois after éraipos. If we 
may compare for the form roicdeou Alc. fr. 126, Od. 10. 268 and Od. 21. 93, 
and for elision of a dative plural the Aeolic lyric Adespoton numbered 51 by 
Bergk, this is easily emended into 

Tois €raipois Toicdeo” Ewos Te Kal ois. 
Athenaeus continues The nectar of Love must be 
metaphorical. ‘My comrades and thine’ are mascu,ine ; Sappho’s comrades 
were feminine. Unless, which is of course possible, Athenaeus has adapted 
the quotation to his company, the masculine is a little difficult to explain. 
May it not include the feminine, and refer to the brides and bridegrooms for 
whom she wrote her Epithalamia? In other words, may not this poem have 
been written as an introduction to her collected wedding-songs, as Horace 
wrote an introductory ode to his Fourth Book? I cannot press this, for there 
is the obvious alternative that Sappho used the plural éraipois for the dual, 
and that this poem was itself an epithalamium in the pace metre, like the 
last fragment in Oxyrh. Pap. 1231. 

Our second fragment was fr. 11, which again is weenavi by Athe- 

naeus, 13. 571d. Here, too, alternative explanations are possible, though not 


‘mpos ods Aextéov xTr.’! 


sitated by the context, and af is my emendation 
of another 4 in view of a passage of the rhetorician 
Menander (Walz 9. 136) on kletic hymns: ‘ One 
may summon the Gods from many places at 
once, as we find done frequently in Sappho and 
Alcman.’ 


1 Note by the way that if this was the second 
stanza, which it might well be, the first stanza 
would be occupied by the ‘kletic’ opening, 
perhaps that of which we have the first line in 
fr. 6, 

Al ce Kiéwpos xal Ildgos 4 Idvopyos, 


where Bergk’s xat Ildgos for # IIdgos is neces- 
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so obvious. He is maintaining that the word éra:pa is sometimes used in 
no bad sense: ‘ For free women fo this day, and girls, will call a friend or 
acquaintance éra:pa as Sappho does in the words : 


rade viv éraipais 
Tais Euais<t> Téprrva Kddws aeicw.” 


This passage, in which the feminine is established by the context—and which, 
by the way, taken with Athenaeus’ remarks is strong testimony to Sappho’s 
good name—would occur suitably in a poem written as prologue to a book of 
letters and other poems to the author’s woman-friends. It might even be 
plausibly emended into the metre of our vase-fragment on the supposition that 
it belongs to the same poem, the prologue to the whole collection. But the 
metre of that is uncertain, for, apart from the elision of dpyoya, the word évréwv 
might scan as an iambus. SoI stay my hand. Note, however, that in the 
Dion fragment quoted above Sappho claims immortality not for herself, but, 
characteristically, for ‘us.’ If the ‘sweet comrades’ were mentioned in the 
epilogue, they may also have been mentioned in the prologue. 

Outside of her own fragments, there are two passages worth adding to the 
indications of Sappho’s self-editorship. Porphyrion, on Horace, Sat. 2. 1. 30, 
Ille (Lucilius) welut fidis arcana sodalibus olim | credebat libris, remarks, ‘ This 
idea comes from Aristoxenus, who points out in his writings that Sappho and 
Alcaeus made companions of their books,’ where, however, Acro reads 
Anacreontem instead of Sapphonem. The second passage occurs in the Letters 
of Julian (30). ‘I was already recovered,’ he writes to Alypius, ‘when I 
received the Geography, though your missive was none the less welcome for 
that. Not only are the maps in it better done than before, but you have given 
it a touch of literary distinction by prefixing the iambic motto—not such 
iambics as sing the fight with Bupalus [that is, the scazons of Hipponax], to 
adapt Callimachus, but the sort which the beautiful Sappho chooses to fit to 
her melodies, trois vouous dpporrey. The actual words of the opening of 
Callimachus’ prologue, previously reconstructed from three quotations, now 
stand beneath the title KaAAsuayou “IauSo in Ox. Pap. 1011. 92; the third 
line runs, dépwv tayBov od payny deidovta| trav Bovrddevov. While this 
implies that Sappho wrote, as Suidas says she did, what went by the name of 
Iambics, it does not of course necessarily imply that her prologue in the 
edition known to Julian was in that metre, but it is at least worth remarking, 
first, that this metre is here attributed to Sappho in a context whose subject is 
prologues ; secondly, that the metre of our vase-fragment is, in its most likely 
form, partly iambic; and, thirdly, that Sappho’s iambics implied here by 
Julian were obviously different from the ordinary trimeter. 

So much, then, for consequence II.—that Sappho arranged her own 
poems. Before passing on, in chiastic order, to consequence I., a word should 


be said about the title 
érea mrepoevTa. 
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SAPPHO’S BOOK AS DEPICTED ON AN ATTIC VASE 9 


Was this her own title, or was it a whim of the artist? If any of my readers 
can give me a parallel for such a fancy-title, as we may call it, before the 
Alexandrine period, I shall be grateful. Meanwhile let me note that the Lyde 
of Antimachus and the Telephus of Philetas were collections called respectively 
after the beloved and the father of their authors, that the Ilaiyua of Philetas 
were apparently a collection of light verse, that Alexander of Aetolia wrote 
appreciations of the famous poets called collectively The Muses,* that Aratus* 
is quoted by Helladius from ‘the first of his Charites,’ and that the ‘ nightin- 
gales’ of Callimachus’ poem on Heraclitus,® well known to English readers 
through the fine translation of Cory, have been explained as the name of his 
old friend’s collected poems. The fact that our title ‘ Winged Words’ comes 
from Homer is, I think, no difficulty. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Lesbians did not study Homer. Their occasional use of the genitive in -oo 
shows that at least they had the epic tradition; and the probabilities of the 
case are strongly in favour of the view that, even in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, Homer, in whatever dialect, was known and studied, if not wherever 
Greek was spoken, at any rate all over the eastern Aegean. And surely there 
is no inherent unlikelihood that the fancy-titles used by the Alexandrians were 
the invention of an earlier age. There for the present we must leave it; I 
will only add that ‘ Winged Words’ would be particularly suitable as the title 
of a collection whose prologue began with ‘ Words of air.’ 

Now let us take consequence I., that Sappho’s poems were known and 
read at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century in an edition arranged 
differently from the edition, or from one of the two editions, current in the 
later antiquity. First of all, if the vase-fragment was the first line of the first 
book, it cannot be the first line of the edition used by the metricians of the 
Roman age. For in that edition Book I. was entirely composed of the familiar 
‘Sapphic’ stanza. Books II., III.and V. are all established on good metrician 
authority as arranged by metre and not by subject. Reasonable conjectures 
can be made aleng the same lines for Books IV., VI, VII., VIII. and IX. 
On the contrary, Servius used an edition in which the Epithalamia formed a 
book to themselves. And moreover in Photius’ Bibliotheca (161) we read: 
‘Excellent selections were read from the twelve books of Sopater the Sophist. 
The work is a compilation from many excellent histories and writings... . 
The Second Book includes passages from Books I. to X. of the Epitomes of 
Pamphila daughter of Soteridas, from Artemon the Magnesian’s Tales of 
Feminine Virtue, from the Obiter Dicta of Diogenes the Cynic, and from other 
excellent works, and lastly from the Eighth Book of Sappho.’ We should 
hardly perhaps be justified in concluding from this list that Sopater’s Second 
Book was entirely concerned with matters feminine, but it does look as if this 
Eighth Book of Sappho stood eighth in an edition arranged not by metre but 
4 See Bergk, P.L.G.* 3, p. 82; Wilamowitz, 


Textgeschichte d. Gr. Lyr. p. 71. 
5 Ad Verg. G. 1. 31. 


1 Conat, Poésie Alexandrine, pp. 73, 106. 
3 Phot. Bibl. cod. 279, p. 531b. 15. 
8 Anth, Pal. 7, 80. 
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by subject. Now a book arranged metrically had its obvious use for the 
metricians, but for no one else; while an arrangement partly by metre and 
partly by subject would surely be unsatisfactory both for educational and other 
purposes. It seems to me that the only satisfactory solution of this problem 
is to suppose that there were two editions current in the later antiquity, 
arranged one according to metre and the other according to subject. The 
wahata avtiypada of Sappho, mentioned by Hephaestion (65) as differing from 
the new in the use of the paragraphus in the monoschematic Second and Third 
Books, could hardly have been copies of an edition arranged by subject. It is 
true that the citations of Alcaeus containing reference-numbers to his books 
point to an arrangement in his case by subject. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
point the same way. But with the sole exception of ‘the first poem of the 
First Book’ mentioned as such by Hephaestion, none of these citations are 
made by metricians, and there are possible traces, in the Berlin-Aberdeen 
papyrus, of an edition arranged by metre. Hephaestion begins his tract 
mepi <nueiwv (73 Consbr.) as follows: ‘The signs found in the poets differ in 
the various authors. My subject is the nature of the paragraphus, the coronis, 
the outward-pointing diplé, the asterisk, and the like. In the lyric poets, if the 
poem is monostrophic, the paragraphus is placed between the strophes, and at 
the end of the poem the coronis. If on the other hand the poems are written 
KaTa TepixoT7y, SO as to stand in strophe, antistrophe, and epode, the end 
of each strophe and antistrophe is marked by the paragraphus, and the end of 
the epode by the coronis’ [and then a sentence which must be corrupt, but 
which does not greatly concern us now], ‘and thus the paragraphus which 
separates the like as well as the unlike’ [or the like from the unlike]‘. . .; 
while at the end of.the poem is placed the asterisk, to show that the poem is 
concluded ; for the coronis is placed in such poems at the end of each epode’ 
[and so would not do for this purpose]. He continues : 

Kal pddtota elwbev 6 dotepioxos TiOecOat, cdv ETEpdpeTpov 7) TO dopa TO 
éEjs* 36 xal padrXrgov éri trav Tomparov <TaY KaTa TepiKoTHY > Tov 
povootpodixay yiyveras Lamdovs te wal ’Avaxpéovtos xai 'Adxaiov: éni 
dé trav ’Adxaiou idiws xata,péev tiv 'Apiotopdverov éxdocw dotepioxos éri 
éTepopeTtpias ériMero pons, Kata dé tiv viv Thy ’Aptorapyxeoy Kai éri TolnpaTt@v 
petaBor(7Rs. 

That is, ‘The asterisk is mostly put there if the following poem is in a 
different metre, which is more often the case’—[here we must supply with 
Consbruch]' ‘with those composed in triads than—with the monostrophic 
poems of Sappho, Anacreon, and Alcaeus; in the poems of Alcaeus alone, in 
the Aristophanic edition the asterisk was used ’ [note the tense] ‘ for the sole 
purpose of marking a change of metre, whereas in the current edition, that of 
Aristarchus, it is also used to mark a fresh poem’ [that is, whatever the 
metre]. This may be fairly taken to imply that both these scholars brought 
out editions of Sappho and Anacreon as well as of Alcaeus. But whether it is 


1 I substitute however 4 émt for his jecov 32 cai éwi and do not add a second é#l ray ronudrwy. 
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SAPPHO’S BOOK AS DEPICTED ON AN ATTIC VASE II 


possible to get more out of the passage than this is doubtful. It would of 
course be more necessary to mark a fresh poem in an edition where the poems 
were arranged by metre than where they were arranged by subject. And as 
we find the metrician Hephaestion using the Aristarchean edition, we are 
tempted to conclude that the Aristophanic, which he speaks of as out of date, 
was arranged by subject. But if so, it was out of date only among metricians, 
for our numbered citations are taken from it. Moreover, if this was the 
difference between the editions of Aristophanes and Aristarchus in the case 
of Alcaeus, one is left wondering how it was that, if there were both subject 
and metre editions of Sappho current in Hephaestion’s time, this difference in 
the use of the asterisk was found, as he clearly implies, only in Alcaeus. It 
seems to me that we have these alternatives: either we must merely conclude 
that there were both kinds of edition of both poets current in the later 
antiquity, leaving it undecided whether in either or both cases one of these 
was Aristophanic and the other Aristarchean; or we must read instead of 
émt 5€ tay ’Adxaiov, éri S€ rovTwyv, thus including Sappho and Anacreon. If 
we adopt the latter alternative, it is easy to explain trav ’AX«aiov as a mistaken 
gloss on rovrwy, and we may then conclude that of each of the three poets 
there was the Aristophanic edition arranged by subject and the Aristarchean 
by metre. One naturally hesitates to support a theory by such an emendation. 
I would add here, however, one more consideration depending on these three 
points: first, as we know from Ox. Pap. 1231, the last poem in Book I. of the 
metrical edition was an epithalamium; secondly, Ox. Pap. 1232, also an 
epithalamium, was the last of a collection entitled Yagots uérn, yet formed 
part of Book II. in the edition used, as a citation tells us, by Athenaeus, and, 
to judge by the metre, by Hephaestion; and, thirdly, that the lines 


Drvneta partep ovros Sivapat Kpéxnv tov torov 
700 Sdpevoca Taidos Bpadivw &’ ’Adpodirar, 


conceivably from an epithalamium, are quoted by Hephaestion as coming from 
Lardéa—according to the MS. variants—éml ris tod EBdouou, emi te Tod 
EBSopuou, eri ris EBSopuou, or eri tov EBdopuov, plausibly emended by Bergk into 
éml réXous Tov éBdou0v. Now if in the metrically arranged edition the last 
poems of Book I., of Book II., and of Book VII. were all epithalamia, and 
that edition arranged by metre was made out of an earlier edition arranged by 
subject (exemplified by Ox. Pap. 1232) in which the Book of Epithalamia came 
last—as it well might, being the choral work of a mainly monodic poet—the 
position of the epithalamia in the newer metrically-arranged edition is just 
what one would expect. The arranger in compiling his Book I. would go 
through the old subject edition transcribing every poem in the ‘Sapphic’ 
metre and reach the last Book, the Epithalamia, last; and the same with 
Book II. and the fourteen-syllable, Book III. and the sixteen-syllable, and so 
on. If there were epithalamia in the metre of the particular Book he was 
compiling, they would naturally come last every time. 
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However we may decide the edition of Aristophanes of Byzantium to 
have been arranged, the arrangement of the edition he inherited from the 
Athenian age is another question, or at any rate a separate part of the same 
question. What was the form of the edition of Sappho known to Herodotus,’ 
who says that when Charaxus returned to Mytilene after ransoming the 
notorious Doricha, Sappho éy pédei wodra Katexeptouncé pty? to Aristotle,” 
who quotes Sappho’s reply to ‘Alcaeus’ love-letter ? to the writers of Attic 
comedy,® who put Sappho in their plays? to Chamaeleon of Pontus,* who 
wrote a treatise 7repi Lamdois ? to Theocritus, who wrote a poem® in Sappho’s 
metre and dialect to a lady who lived at Miletus? In view of the vase- 
fragment and all the probabilities of the case, it must, I think, have been 
arranged by subject. It is not likely to have been rearranged before 
Alexandrine times, and a poet does not arrange his own works by metre. 
Another thing is the alphabet employed in it. I should hesitate to conclude 
from an artist’s picture drawn in an age when books were apparently looked 
upon not so much as a «rjua eis aiei, but as a means used by the school- 
master, the music-teacher, the prize-poem reciter and the play-actor, as it were 


to get up their parts, that the edition of Sappho known in fifth-century Athens 


was written in the Ionic alphabet. The artist drew probably from memory, 
and was doubtless his own ‘metagrammatist.’ The lack of early Aeolic 
inscriptions makes it unwise to dogmatize on the nature of the alphabet used 
by Sappho herself. But the certain traces of a written digamma even in the 
Alexandrine texts, in contrast with its entire absence from the Alexandrine 
Homer, makes it almost certain that Sappho employed this letter; and the 
form éiwyvnvte for divveyvre found in a good MS. of the first great Ode® may 
perhaps be ascribed, as Herzog (p. 75) ascribes it, to mistaken Umschrift of E 
in the last decade of the fifth century, when after long delay ‘owing to the 
war ’ the decree of Archinus ordered rovs ypappatictas madevew thy "lwovixny 
ypaypatixyy.” 

There is one more point, and to me it is more important than many 
I have raised above. In our vase-picture Sappho, the lyric poetess, is repre- 
sented not as singing to a lyre, or even as singing from a book—and people do 
sing from books on these vases*—but as reading from a book. You may take 
it, if you like, that it indicates that Sappho was no longer sung. But this is 
not likely. She was sung in the time of Solon,® she was sung ‘in the time of 
Gellius. Does it not rather mean that the greater part of her monodic poetry 
was not sung because, like most of Horace’s, it was never intended to be 
sung? Did she sing her propemptikon—her offer of reconciliation —to 
Charaxus (Ox. Pap. 7), her love-letter which we call the Ode to Aphrodite 
(fr. 1)? her reply to Alcaeus’ offer of love (28)? her description, addressed to 


. 2. 135. 2 Rhet. 1. 9. 7 Sch, ¥at. in Dion. Thr. Gram. Gr. 3. 183. 17. 

3 E.g. Ath. 10. 4500, 13. 572C, 8. 339¢, 8 E.g. Collignon, Cat. des Vases d Athénes, 1553 
13. 599d. (Birt, /.c., p. 142). 

4 Ath. 13. 599¢. 5 28. 9 Ael. ap. Stop. Flor. 2. 29. 58. 


6 Piccolomini, Hermes, 1892, 1. %® Noct. 19. 9. 4. 
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Atthis, of their parting, and how ‘ you’ said this and ‘I’ said that ? (Berl. Fr. 
C.R. 1909, p. 100)? No; avlarge part of Sappho’s monodic poetry consisted 
undoubtedly of letters, and the view which regards such an employment of 
poesy as the development of a more sophisticated age must, like other views 
founded on a belief that high culture is incompatible with a simple stage 
of material civilization, be reconsidered in the light of common-sense. One 
cannot, of course, press indications derived from lines taken apart from their 
context, but it occurs to me as possible that when Sappho said (fr. 45) 


Aye Sia yéAuvvd pot 
pwvdecod te yiryveo [sic lege], 


she meant ¢dwvdecoa more literally than it is generally taken and yéAuvva less ; 
in short, that she meant ‘let me now write to be read or said what I have 
hitherto written to be sung.’ But this is mere speculation. 

To anticipate a possible objection, just one word more. The letters, 
it may be said, may well have been written on wax-tablets or the like; 
so too the choral songs, cf. Pindar’s mruyds duvev, Ol. I. 105, which may 
well be the acting-copy, so to speak, containing both words and music, 
such as doubtless formed the basis of the schoolmasters’ and lyre-players’ 
editions used at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century. But what 
about Sappho’s Book, or rather Books, of collected poems? Does not 
the theory of Sappho’s self-editorship involve the existence at Mytilene of 
a more suitable material? and whereas Sappho’s banishment to Sicily—the 
only dated event in her life—was in 598 or thereabouts,’ was not Egypt first 
thrown open to Greek traders by Amasis, who came to the throne only in 
570? Supposing for the moment that there was no Greek Naucratis till 570, 
and that Amasis’ assigning of Naucratis to the Greek traders as their recognized 
colony and emporium was in fact the founding not only of the Greek city but 
of Greek trade with Egypt—both of which are doubtful,*—Sappho must have 
lived for two or three years, at least, after that event ; for her brother’s trading 
in wine between Mytilene and Egypt is plainly associated by Herodotus with 
Naucratis; and she may have lived ten or fifteen years more without qualifying 
for a place with Anacreon, Simonides, and Stesichorus in Lucian’s tract on 
Longevity. So that if her final collection was made—as on this supposition it 
must have been to include the Charaxus poems—some years after 570, for 
that, at any rate, she would have been able to procure papyrus. But it may 
well be that Amasis’ ‘ founding’ of Naucratis was partly due to a desire to 
compensate foreign traders—Herodotus calls him ¢:AéAAnv—for his removal of 
Psammetichus’ Ionian and Carian settlers from near Bubastis on the Pelusian 
Nile—where Herodotus could still see the ruins of their houses and the 
windlasses for drawing up their ships—to protect him against his fellow- 


Naukratis, i. p. 4, ii. p. 72; D. G. Hogarth, 
].H.S. 1905, p. 106. 


2 Marm. Par. 36. 
2 See Hdt. 2. 135, 154, 178. 
8 See Flinders Petrie pea E, A. Gardner, 
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countrymen at Memphis. If so, there was trade between Greece and Egypt 
at least twenty years before 570.1 In any case, there were other trade-routes 
besides the direct sea voyage; and we know that papyrus-rolls were exported 
from Egypt to the Phoenician port called—significantly—by the Greeks 
Byblos, as early as the twelfth century before Christ.2 It is worth noting, too, 
that Herodotus tells us* that the Ionians had from ancient times called 
papyrus-rolls (@vfAox) by the name of d1f0épac ‘ because once during a shortage 
of papyrus-rolls they used the skins of goats and sheep.’ From which we may 
fairly gather that papyrus had only a century or so after Sappho’s time so 
long ousted its undoubted predecessor parchment that the days when parch- 
ment was the usual writing material had been entirely forgotten. 

Such is my case. It will be seen that it rests rather on texunpia than on 
paptupiat, but for this I must be forgiven. In dealing with Greek lyric poetry, 
rexunpta, unfortunately, are almost all that we have. It remains for me to 
record my thanks to Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Dr. Leonardos, Mr. A. B. Cook, 
Mr. R. D. Hicks, and Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
that of Herodotus. 


2 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4. 284. 
3 8 
5+ 5% 


1 According to Strabo (801) there was appar- 
ently an intermediate stage in the migration, 
Naukratis itself, but his account differs from 
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PLATO’S SIMILE OF LIGHT. 
(Continued.) 


PART II. 
THE ALLEGORY OF THE CAVE. 


‘ He led a wretched life, unto himself unknowne.’—Faery Queen. 
‘Quid? talpam num desiderare lumen <non> putas ?—CICERO. 


THE first part of this paper argued that the traditional application of the 
Cave to the Line was not intended by Plato, and led to a misunderstanding of 
both similes. The Cave, it was said, is attached to the simile of the Sun and 
the Line by the visible region outside the cave, which is a reintegration of the 
symbolism of sun, originals and images in the sunlight, and the new system of 
objects inside the cave is compared and contrasted with the natural objects in 
the visible outside. As we know that the natural symbolism illustrates the 
Platonic education, our main task in this paper will be to find the meaning of 
the cave, untrammelled by the associations of the lower line. 


A. The Human Ocewpia. — 
Bd. wepi rod paxei vev Sjta; Di. wepi dvov cKias. 

1. The Cave is avowedly an allegory of human nature.’ It begins by 
describing a state (wd@os) which symbolizes want of education (dzasdeuvcia), 
and the plot turns on the possibility of leading men in that state to the 
contemplation of the Good, and then persuading or compelling them to return 
among men who have never seen the Good. It illustrates the journey of the 
soul to the vonros romos (517b). We shall have to ask what does the cave 
signify, in what condition are the prisoners, and what is the ‘loosening and 
healing’ that the prisoners undergo. I may anticipate the result of our 
discussion by saying that the allegory is not framed to exhibit how opinion 
mounts by a graduated ladder to knowledge. It is not even primarily concerned 
with the relation of the sensible to the intelligible, and throws little light, for 
good or bad, on Plato’s supposed inability to connect the two. The allegory 
is exactly what he declares it to be, a study of our nature with regard to 
madeia and arra:devoia. 

But dzra:devoia is not a mere privation, the primitive or naive level of 
experience that education is destined to transcend by natural means.? That 
would make the question about the possibility of philosophy absurdly simple. 

) 5148 I, 5158 5. has obscured it. 
* See, e.g., 492e. This part of Book VI. is As in the first paper, Sun, Cave, and Line are 


the most valuable commentary on the Cave, used for the similes, and sua, line, cave for the 
although the application of the Cave to theline objects themselves, 
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’Amatdevoia is the education that suits the cave, though Plato will not allow 
it the name.’ It is a positive and perverted state, a psychical disposition with 
its own apparently adequate satisfactions, which successfully rivals the claims 
of philosophy to rule the destiny of men. The cave-system in all its parts 
tends to foster and maintain this disposition, and Plato conceives the struggle 
between the two rival impulses to be as eternal as human nature (see VIII. 
and IX.). 

Let us begin with the cave as a whole. If the nature of the visible is 
such that the eye is led to its ruler, the sun, the purpose of the cave seems to 
be to keep the prisoners engrossed with the shadows. I say the purpose, 
because all the signs point to its being contrived by human minds for human 
ends. The bonds that hold the prisoners fast and the shadows that enchain 
their interest, so tuat fetters become unnoticed, are devised by men. Equally 
the wall, the puppets, and the fire, are artificial things, serving the ends of the 
showmen. The cave, in fact, is arranged like the galanty-show of our grand- 
fathers.2 It seems an entertainment, but is a prison, and whether the inmates 
will or not, their whole world is the shadow-play. The fire-system may then, 
like a galanty-show, be defined in terms of the shadows that it is its sole object 
to produce; and its purpose seems to be to absorb the prisoners so that they 
are unaware of the Gewpia outside, and are, indeed, turned away from it. The 
cave, therefore, seems contrived to make the shadows compete with the fairer 
spectacle that leads to the sun. Since it is managed by men, it may fitly 
represent an institution, but is hardly adequate to symbolize nature, as some 
think. In a word: the puppet-show rather suggests Vanity Fair than the 
Cosmos. 

It is useless to gloss over the all but impassable barrier between the cave 
and the upper region, as defenders of the view that the allegory depicts a 
natural progression are wont to do.* *Eori 8’ ovx evé£odor, like Hades.© But 
the inmates of this place do not even desire to leave their prison ;® for they 
know no better life. The whole cave is ‘a little glooming light, much like a 
shade,’ and Plato takes pains to emphasize the confusion of men passing from 
the darkness to the light outside, or from light to darkness, and the need for. 
habituation before they can see at all.’ It would be absurd to represent the 
philosopher, who has seen all things in the light of the Good, as blinded and 
useless when he enters the world of sense, particularly if he must educate the 
prisoners by means of objects in that world. But if the cave, as Plato draws 
it, is in some sense unnatural, then we can understand the double confusion 
of those entering or leaving it. The two systems, I contend, carry the mind 
in two divergent directions by their intrinsic structure. 


1 See especially 492e and 493a-c. 3 518d, odk dp0ds 3¢ rerpaupéry ob82 Bréworr: of 


2 ‘A shadow-pantomime produced by throw- de: 519b 5. 
ing shadows of miniature figures on a wall or « ‘The gradual ascent,’ Shorey, loc. cit., p. 238, 
screen’(O.E.D.). There is,sofarasI know,no Adam on 532b. 
earlier description of the shadow-play, as distin- 5 Persae, 688. © sted, 


guished from the puppet-play, in Europe. ? 516a, 5178, and see below. 
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The sights 
We may 


Plato does not leave the nature of the divergence in doubt. 
of the cave are human, and those outside in the sun are divine.’ 
use the important passage in 532b to elucidate the distinction. 

That summary of the allegory contrasts the gavrdcpyara Oeia in the sun- 
light with the shadows thrown by the fire, and it is evident that the light 
which casts them gives the images their value. It is not enough to say, on 
the analogy of Sophist 266c-e,? that the ‘illusions and reflections of nature are 
divine as compared with those produced by the hand and tongue of man.’ 
The divine reflections are not illusions: they are symbols. In Plato @etov 
means the higher range of man’s activities and their objects, in which his 
divine nature is manifested. Thus the study of mathematics, which is sym- 
bolized by the ‘ divine shadows,’ is an exercise of this divine power, and it is 
by contemplation of the vontov in mathematics and dialectic* that man himself 
becomes @etos. We must, in fact, interpret the shadows by the light that casts 
them, and bear in mind what that light means. On the other hand, the 
‘human’ activities of the cave must be taken in antithesis to the divine 
activities outside. The propaedeutic cannot be carried on in the gloom of the 
cave, nor can Nature be represented by the artificial instruments of illusion. 
Let us then see what the human @ewpia can be. 

In 533b Plato distinguishes the mathematical réyvas, which give a hold 
on Being, from the various arts which ave turned towards the opinions and destres 
of men, or towards becomings and compositions, or towards the tending of 
growing and composite things. All the latter serve human ends,‘ but the first 
of them requires our special attention, for it is pre-eminently the art fostered 
by the cave, the art that turns men away from Being. The cave glorifies a 
human réxvy with its special end, and that réyvn creates a habit of mind and 
a life incompatible with the best life. Such a life is not simply the life of 
opinion, though it excludes knowledge, nor is it merely the practical as 
opposed to the theoretical life. We must turn to Plato's psychology to 
understand the character that it stamps on men’s souls. 

His original analysis of the soul discovered three main tendencies, each of 
which found its outlet in the ideal state. But with the central books the 
enquiry deepens and becomes more concrete. The philosophic nature, which 
was defined as the nature fit to rule, is now seen to have as its objects the 


3 In the Epinomis (990d) a distinction is drawn 
between the art of land-surveying and pure 
geometry, similar to that which is made in the 
propaedeutic between the disciplines that lead 
to Being and the arts that are merely useful: 
8 5) Gaiua ob dvOpwrwor GdXG -yeyords Ocior, x.7.r. 
For the utilitarian arts as serving the dv@pwmiwos 
Blos in the narrow sense see Xenophon, Mem, 
IV. 7, 2. See also 500c, Gelw 51) xal xooply 8 ye 
girdcogos dusdGy xbopeds Te kal Oeios els 7d Suvardy 
dvOpirw yiyverar. See 500e, Oely wapadelypuar: ; 
518e (an important passage), 589d. 

* E.g. Soph. 2194. 


1 st7d, dwd Ociwy Oewpdv él ra dvOpirea. 
Cf. 518a, é« gwrds els oxédros. 

2 The classification in the Sophist is only 
superficially like this one, because it does no 
more than distinguish between what man makes 
and what God makes. But thisis a piece of sym- 
bolism, and must be interpreted in accordance 
with the requirements of the symbolism. In the 
Sophist fire and sun and shadows are all alike 
made by God; but this can have no bearing at 
all on a simile which turns upon the distinction 
between fire and sun, between one set of shadows 
and the other. 
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forms and the Good. Now in the unregenerate state the life of philosophy has 
fallen quite apart from the practical and political life, and its votaries are 
despised and persecuted. This is not all. Such a state perverts the best 
natures, which are fit for philosophy, by the praise and blame of the assemblies 
and law-courts.!' In other words, the soil does not allow the plants that grow 
in it to develop their proper virtues ;? to ¢iAoTipov is cherished at the expense 
of ro didkocogov. On the other hand, 6 Oetos nai xooptos didocodos, intent on 
an eternal order, will not turn eis av@peétev mpayyuarteias.* So the actual state 
not only does not allow for the natural division of labour, but causes an 
absolute perversion of function. The few philosophers have no function, and 
the majority are warped* by their surroundings and seek a human good. This 
is what the cave, as first described, attempts to depict, and this great cleft 
must be overcome to found a «adXimons. 

In the first place the allegory contrasts two ‘lives,’ that of theory and 
that of politics. The highest end of the latter is the honours that the cave 
can give.° If the prisoners remain in the cave, or are not rescued when they 
are young, they will never know a higher Good. Their prize is teu, and they 
strive for it like the competitors at Olympia, from whom Pythagoras drew his 
parable of the three lives.’ This system of rewards engenders a wisdom of its 
own, which is no more than a technique of affairs,® but it is all that the cave 
seems to need. It is in this sense that the cave is a place of dofa. As the end 
is not the form of the Good, but a human good (520d 1) dimly groped after, 
knowledge is excluded, and a human réyv7 takes its place. 

The famous allusion to Achilles’ expression of loathing at the world of the 
dead then comes to its own.® It does not simply mean that the life of opinion 
is like Hades, but that the sacrifice of knowledge and the Good is a high price 
to pay for the life of dirotipia.” Plato suggests the point with unmatched 
felicity. Achilles in Homer answers Odysseus’ soothing words : 


mplv pev yap ce Cwov €TLopev loa Oeoiow 
’"Apyetoa, viv adte wéya Kpatéers vexverow 485 


— , ca 
év0a8 éav+ to wn Tt Oavav axayilev, ’Ayirred. 





& 492b.c, 493d; cf. 516c, riwal 32 xal Erawor. 

3 491d. 

# soob-c, 492c. Cf. 517¢, rd rav dvOpirwr 
wpdrrevv. 

* 490€, 4gtc. 

5 Blo... 518a 7, éx gaveporépov Blov Fxovea 
(cf. b 2) ; 520e 4, ef wev Blow etevphoes duelvw Tod 
dpxety; 521b, “Exe:s of» Blow Addovy twa wonXi- 
Tix@v dpxGv xaragpovoivra Ardv ris aX O¢- 
vis @tKocogias; bg, rsuads Addras cal Blow 
duelyw rod woririxod. 

©Tipal. .. 516c 8, 519d 6, 521b 9, 540d 5. 
The philosopher ‘knows other honours and a 
better ‘‘ life,” but men like Kallikles believe that 
there is but one life’: {yrwv ode déyxorras 
Gvdpas ra pwuxpa rabra, add’ ols forw nal Blos xal 


56€a [scil., rouh] eal Ad\Aa woddd dyadd (Gorgias, 
486c]. giroriula is also gidomxia, Rep. 516€ 9, 
5174 8, 521a. Seeespecially 520c: ws viv al rodXal 
{réres] urd cxiauaxyotvrwy re mpds ddAHAOvS xal 
craciafévrwy mepl rot dpxeiv olxoivra:, ws peyddou 
tiwds dyadod brros. 

7 See Aristotle, Fr. 58 (Rose), for an applica- 
tion of the figure of Gewpia. 

8 See 491-3, especially 493b: coglay re 
Karéoaer xal ws réxv ny cvornoduevos, x.7.d., and 
493d, comparing 516c, rijs éxe? coglas. 

® 516d ; Odyssey, XI. 480. 

10 si6e, ’xeivd re dotd{ew xai éxeivws ffv . . . thy 
éxelvws (fv is the verb of Bios). This phrase too, 
be it noted, is the equivalent of riwwyévous re xal 
évduvacrevorras. 
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The full bitterness of his reply lies in the line that Plato deliberately para- 
phrases: I would rather be a bondsman among the living 


 Twacw vexverot KaTapOipévoaicw avagcetv. 


Why did Plato substitute for this the heightened phrase tripwpévous cai évduva- 
orevovtas? To any lover of tragedy it would convey a second reminder that 
the glories of our blood and state are shadows. ’Evdvvacrevew is an Aeschy- 
lean word, spoken by the shade of another king, Darius, as he revisits the scene 
of his former power : 


Sus & exeivoss [sctl. rois kata xOoves Oeois] éevduvactedcas éyw ixw (Persae, 691). 


With such art does Plato suggest that the cave-dweller is ‘a hunter of Shadows, 
himself a shade." The Homeric lines seem to have become almost proverbial 
for the vanity of d@iAotiwia; for we meet them again in Chrysostom’s dialogue 
of Diogenes and Alexander about kingship (De Regno, IV. 50, cf. 52). 

Before we touch the vital point, the release of the prisoners, let me state 
the implications of the accepted view, and of that which I propose to substitute 
for it. The former conceives the allegory to relate the sensible to the intelligible. 
The state of the prisoners is merely opinion, which can be transformed into 
knowledge by a gradual critical process leading from the concrete to the ideal. 
Corresponding to these psychical stages, which are diversely explained, are 
grades of objects leading to the Good, although the upper and the lower parts 
are imperfectly joined. But this merely betrays Plato’s usual embarrassment 
about the relation of the two worlds. We may call this the progression or 
ladder theory.’ 

Now this is not an interpretation of the Cave, but a misinterpretation of 
the quadripartite Line. We must no more seek for a classification of the 
grades of perception or opinion in the cave than for ‘ any thing concerning the 
sea, and the dominion thereof’ in Domesday Book.* There is no gradual and 
decorous initiation step by step, but the violent conversion of a soul well-nigh 
lost in the City of Destruction. The psychological view now suggested does 
justice to the dualism of the two systems, and regards the cave, with all its 
machinery, as focussed upon the shadows. These make the prisoners turn the 
wrong way (518d) and look where they can never find the Good. It seems to 
follow that the machinery, whatever it may mean, is an instrument for produc- 
ing shadows, not a series of steps to the Good. 


Pollux. Each took his turn below. But the 
prisoners in their Hades can only be rescued by 


1 I wish to suggest a not unlikely meaning 
for another allusion to Hades. Those who are 
rescued from the cave are compared to men men who sacrifice the divine life for the time, 
raised from Hades to the gods (521c). The and they must themselves take their turn in the 
names of some who did so ascend are collected cave. Cf. 520c, xaraSaréov ofv év péper, 520d, 
by Adam; but, so far as Plato had any definite é puépe:, 540b, Srav 32 7rd wépos fxy. The plot 
figure in mind, is not Pollux (or rather Castor) involves a xardfSaccs and dvdSacis by turns. 
appropriate for the very reason that leads Adam 2 Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, 101, 11 (Nor- 
to exclude him? Castor’s life above was inter- win): Ba@ol rijs dAnGelas, 
mittent—‘ si fratrem Pollux alterna morte rede- 3 Pepys's Diary, December 21, 1661. 
mit'—and he owed it to the self-sacrifice of 
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Then the two @ewpia:, turning the soul in divergent directions and to 
conflicting goods, are connected with the actual cleft between the lives of 
politics and philosophy described in Book VI. They seem to represent the 
choice between ¢:AoTiwia and gidocodia, between the avOpwriwos Bios and the 
divine life. We may even hazard a conjecture about the material from which 
Plato drew his figure. Pythagoras’ apologue of the three ways of life was a 
figure of the Olympic games. The spectators were compared to those who 
lived a life of contemplation, and this had a specific reference to the Oewpia of 
the heavens. This perhaps suggested the Qewpia outside the cave, and equally 
the literal sense of Ocwpia at a play or raviyupis is figured within the cave. It 
will be remembered that in Book V. Plato called the lover of sights, as opposed 
to the didocodgos, a giroGeduwy (Aristotle’s diA0Péwpos), and here the metaphor 
is expanded into an allegory. But fused with this image there is even an older 
figure, that of Hesiod, who first described the two ways—the one smooth, the 
other rough and steep at the first." This fusion is implied in the very title of 
the Pythagorean apologue (600b), and plays its part-in the conventional 
imagery at the beginning of Parmenides’ poem, not to speak of the parable of 
Prodikos. But this allegory represents less a parting of the ways than the 
difficult effort to compel those who have turned the wrong way to enter upon 
a better road. 

The cave, then, is no antechamber to the visible region; it is intended to 
be self-contained. Nor is the shadow-play enacted in the vast theatre of the 
Cosmos. It is but a trivial Oavuarorowa,? framed by men, not gods. This 
allegory is no myth. Its true parallel is less the rich underworld of Virgil than 
the hole where Odysseus saw his friends and foes, who once were strong and 
now are impotent. Here men sit with ‘twilight eyes,’ guessing at mysteries 
that are only the mysteries of riddles. If the redeemer comes, he speaks a 
language that they do not understand. Like the Roman at Tomi, he 
might say : 

Barbarus hic ego sum qui non intellegor ulli. 


So the allegory, in this setting of darkness competing with light, resolves itself 
into an aywv, where, as in a comedy, two opposing principles contend for the 
mastery. But this d/cavos Xoyos is armed with the weapons of science. Cana 
man who knows the Good rescue some from the temptations of g¢sAoTipia ? 
Plato has scoured the two principles for judgment as if they were statues. In 
Book IV. he exhibited 10 giAdcogov as a disposition opposed to To Oupoedés 
and ro ém@uuntixov.2 Book VI. sets forth the temptations that beset the 


2 For @avyaroraia as a metaphor for some 
trifling pursuit, see Isocrates’ attack on the 
cosmologists in Antidosis, 269. The galanty-show 
is a natural image for the vanity of ¢iAorimla. 
See The Dynasts, II. v., viii. (on Napoleon's 
marriage): ‘All day have they been waiting for 
their galanty-show.’ 

3 See Stocks, Mind, April, 1915. 


1 Works and Days, 287. For traces in our 
simile see 532€: dcwep d500 dvdwavia.. . xal 
rédos Tis wopelas ; 515¢, dia rpaxelas Tis dvaBdcews 
(cf. Hesiod, 291); 517b 4, 5; 521C ; 531¢; 533b 3, 
c7. See also Part I., p. 146, n. 2. 

For the applicability of the metaphor of @earai 
to politicians see Cleon’s speech in Thucydides, 
IIL. 38. 
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young in the life of politics and the incompatibility of the two lives in the 
existing state. Books VIII. and IX. describe the gradual encroachment of 
the g@iAdpyos and giAoTLwos upon the philosopher, and then—‘ if gold ruste 
what shal iren do ??—the long decline to the monstrous perversions of the 
tyrant. This struggle between the philosopher and the lower dispositions is 
dramatized in the Cave at its sharpest, in the effort to found and maintain a 
Kallipolis.! He must make them break with their nocturnal way. Some are 
warped too greatly ; but some, if caught young enough, may be rescued. For 
the sunlight is the natural medium for the eye. 

2. The prisoners, says Socrates, are ‘ like us.’2 It is necessary to emphasize 
the bonds and their warping effect, because it is usually assumed that the 
prisoners are simply naive, practising, some of them, the ‘ good eixacia.’ But 
Plato uses every device of language to suggest that they are kept in a state of 
illusion and are warped by it. This is why the dydyv is a real struggle. The 
phrase ‘like us’ must be made taken a little more specifically than of the 
‘human race at large.’ May we not connect it with a dominant idea in 
the Republic, that men are made like the men they live among and the com- 
munity to which they belong? Book VII., having argued that it is not 
impossible to create the ideal state, closes the discussion epi Te Tis Toews 
TavTns Kal TOD Ofoiou tavtyn avdpos, and the two following books trace the 
connexion of constitution and character. The pressure that moulds citizens 
after one model has been described in VI., where praise and blame and even 
penalties are said to corrupt the best natures in democracy. In the words of 
the Gorgias, their neighbours require them to become avrodpuas <opotous > 
toutos (sc. T@ SHuw, 513b). This pressure I take to be symbolized by the 
whole machinery of the cave: the prisoners are in the power of an engine 
devised to corrupt the ingenuous mind. The citizens are made all alike, and 
the speaker, with mournful irony, suggests that these captives in their bonds 
are like himself and his fellow-citizens.4 

In a drama—and that is what the prisoners seem to see and hear—the 
play is the thing. We may therefore ignore for the moment the mechanism 


Trav olkwrar. and its ixhabitants. 
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1 s1oc: tuérepov Sh Epyov .. . 

3 515a 5. 

3 Cf. 495d: iwd 82 roy rexvaiv re xal Snu- 
oupy.wr Gowep ra cowuara AeAWBnvTa, ofrw Kal ras 
Yuxas cuyxexdacpéva, K.7T.r.3; 535d 9: mpds ad?7- 
Gecay ... dvdmwnpov yyty. Plato suggests 
that the réyva: of the cave produce Bdvaven 
(495e, 522b). See the list of g@opal ris yvxijs in 
p. 491 of Book VI. The best illustration of the 
figure of the bonds is Theaetetus, 173a-b. For an 
dywv that failed compare Plutarch’s story about 
the calling in of Plato for the younger Dionysius: 
diadehwinuévoy dmardevolg xal cuvrerpppévov 
7d #00s (Dion. c. X.). 

4 The terrestrial cavern of Empedokles and 
the myth of the Phaedo have given plausibility to 
the identification of this Hades with the earth 


If any particular place sug- 
gested the cave to Plato, it would seem to be the 
cave of Vari on Hymettus, which corresponds in 
all essential points to the description in the text. 
See Wright, Harvard Studies in Class. Philology, 
XVII. 

5 It is important to observe from 515a-c that 
the shadow-play is the prisoners’ whole world. 
Four questions are asked to emphasize this con- 
finement in one plane, so to speak. (1) What 
do they see of themselves and of each other? 
The shadows. (2) And of the puppets? The 
shadows. Following Proclus, some modern 
writers have supposed that there are two kinds of 
shadows, those of the puppets and those of the 
prisoners. But c2 shows that this is not so: 
indeed it is manifest that the intrusion of large 
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which produces it; indeed the prisoners are unaware of it, so complete is their 


illusion. 


The shadow-play therefore seems to be the whole experience of 


citizens who have chosen a lower Good than the supreme Good, and will 
include their politics, law, poetry, ethical and social standards, their science 


and philosophy, at best such as the tinker’s apprentice can give them. 


It will, 


in short, provide an ‘ education’ in which the many set the standard (492e), 


and will have all the réyvaz except that which leads to Being.’ 


As they cannot 


give an account of their shadows, they are reduced to sharp-witted guessing at 
what comes next, and the prize goes to the best guesser.2 Such a condition 
seems to be hopeless because it is self-complete. As in an exciting play, the 


prisoners are satisfied to anticipate the sequel. 


to a larger world. 


They have no windows open 


Plato has thus depicted certain dispositions hardening into a ‘life.’ The 
levels at which that life may be lived are described in Books VIII. and IX.* 


Can the best be rescued in time ? 


immobile shadows upon the moving show would 
spoil the illusion—an accident that we have all 
seen at a lantern entertainment. I take it that 
they are seated well below the line of the firelight 
(cf. 514b 2 and 4, and see Mr. Wright's plan of 
the cave of Vari). The point surely is that 
(1) the prisoners see even of themselves only 
what is presented to them by the showmen, and 
(2) that they can’t tell the source of their illusion 
because it is behind them. 

With (3) we come to a crux. The reading 
of ADM is: ef ofv d:aréyec@a olol r' elev wpds 
ddApAous, ob} radra (rabra AFM) ivy Or rd wapdvra 
abro’s voultew dvoudtew Awrep dpwev; F omits 
évoudtew ; Iamblichus omits vouitew and reads 
byra for wapéyra; Burnet’s text reads Syra and 
omits dvoudtew. I venture to state a case for the 
text as I have written it above. The prisoners 
are ‘in blinkers’; they only see what is before 
them and they do not see each other. Well, 
if they talk, to whom do they think they are 


talking? To the shadows, for it is the show . 


that they imagine to be themselves and others, 
The four questions seem to be about particulars, 
and lead up to the general conclusion in 515c. 
Translate ‘If then they were able to talk to 
each other, do you not think that they would 
consider they were addressing those objects 
before them, the objects they saw?’ This re- 
verses an interpretation of Mr. R. G. Bury’s 
(C.R., 1903, p. 296). He considers that the 
shadows seem to address the prisoners. But 
this view depends on the supposition that the 
two previous questions deal with two kinds of 
shadows, and that the second pair of questions 
by reason of symmetry parallels the first pair. 
But since Plato writes ‘if they could talk’ the 
first question is to whom do they think they are 
talking, not to whom are they listening. Doubt- 
less the second belief is implied, though not 


explicitly stated by Plato. (4) If there is an 
echo, will the prisoners not think that the 
bearers’ voices also come from the shadows ? 

There are thus two parallel groups of ques- 
tions. The first and the third suggest that all 
the prisoners see and hear of themselves comes 
from the screen in front of them. The second 
and fourth show that the mechanism of the 
illusion is unknown to them. In short: what 
they might know of their own plane and of the 
showmen’s plane is referred to the shadows of 
the puppets, Such is the conclusion of 515c: 
Tlavrdwac: 54, Rv 3 éyw, of rowoira otk ay AAO 
Te voplforcer Td GXnOes F ras TWH CKevacTur 
oxids. 

Note the force of the interlaced construction : 
Taira... Ta wapdvra . . . Gwep dpyer. The 
received rapiévra spoils this. I doubt whether 
Proclus’ ri» dpxhy bvra vouifovew (In Rem Publi- 
cam, 1. 293, 20) gives any clue to the reading. It 
seems better to take this phrase as his interpre- 
tation of the summing-up in c1-2 just quoted. 

1 533b 2, cf. 532¢ 4. The Cave should be read 
in the light of the distinction that Plato is careful 
to draw at each stage between the arts as they 
serve politics and utilitarian ends and the arts 
that draw to Being. ' 

3 516c-d, 519a. Nettleship (on 516d) plausibly 
compares drouavrevoudry 76 wéd\dov HEew to elxacla. 
But while eixacia means inference from actual 
evidence to a stable original, the prisoners exer- 
cise mere political ‘divination’ about the future 
from their flickering shadows, the originals of 
which are unknown to them. This mantic art 
is pure riddle-guessing, not a grade of percep- 
tion. See 493b: cuwvousig re xal xpdvouv rpP7. 
For the sense of ‘groping’ in dwouarredecOu 
see 505e. 

3 See also 519a-b, 5214. 
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3. The prisoners, their hearts ‘ propense to idols,’ desire nothing better than 
the shadow-play : 
vi TiXerddwy pérer por 
ti 8 aarépos Bowrov ; 


The rescue must therefore be made by force, by the yapis Siaos of a physician 
from without. The dywy must not be softened into a natural process due to 
some divine chance. Rescue comes from a method of education.! 

Since the captive, released but resistant, is made to face the puppets and 
is questioned about them, it is assumed that they must be an integral part of 
the education, and that their bearers help in the process. Plato outlines a 
scheme of mathematics and dialectic, but here is a whole course or courses 
preliminary to the propaedeutic, in which sophists play their part, which 
teaches the neophyte to see Nature as it is, and reveals the character of the sun 
(sc., the fire). The presupposition, derived from an untenable application to 
the Line, is that the cave represent$ necessary and successive levels of ex- 
perience. This is to confuse the gaolers with the rescuer, Cerberus with the 
‘star of Lethe.’ 

All such interpretations transform a conflict into an alliance, transmute 
the yonreia into an education.2, The rescuer works against the showmen, whose 
bait is the shadow-play, and the turning is not an initiation, but an exposure. 
A comparison with the Politicus would suggest that the showmen include the 
greatest of sophists—the politicians and rulers, with their accomplices.* What 
they show is, not the puppets, but the shadow-play; what they do not desire 
to show are the puppets. Like the galanty-showman, they desire to maintain 
an illusion. What then is the difference between the two systems—governed 
by the sun and the fire—which the rescuer and the showmen represent ? 

The man who enters the cave is not confused because he is confronted by 
a lower grade of objects of apprehension, a stage through which he must have 
passed if they were necessary and natural antecedents of knowledge. Knowing 
the Good, he cannot understand or value the ends of the cave.* But once 
accustomed to the obscurity, he has the advantage that he can ‘place’ the 
counterfeit system in relation to the divine system without. What is the 
difference between them? An image, we saw, tells about its original. To use 
a phrase of Proclus (In Parmenidem): there is a natural weraBacw amo tov 


mimics and jugglers. Cf. Rep. 496a and 494e, 
also 493a and c, 

3 Rep. 492a; Polit. 291a-b, 303b-c. 

# See 517d-e and 582 b-c. Compare Mr. Con- 
rad’s Arrow of Gold: ‘I was as much a stranger 
as the most hopeless castaway, stumbling in the 
dark upon a hut of natives and finding them in 
the grip of some situation appertaining to the 
mentalities, prejudices, and problems of an undis- 
covered country—of a country of which he had 
not even had one single clear glimpse before.’ 


1 The confusion starts from ¢iéce in 515c: 
cxémec 5h, Fv 8 éyd, abrav Niow Te xai lacw rev Te 
Secupwv xal Tis ddpocirns, ola ris Av ely, el dice 
codde cupBalva abrots. I owe the true rendering 
to Professor Burnet. It is: ef pier routde [scil., 
hiots Te kai lactis] cupBaiva adbrois (dice rodde 
=radde thy giow). For the healing see Poli- 
licus, 296b. 

2 The whole tone of the dialogue is decisive 
against the attempt to make the sophists into 
‘purgers’ of the soul, They are like true edu- 
cators as wolves are like dogs (Soph. 231a)— 
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eixovev emi Ta twapadeiyuara, and the keen-sighted can trace the connexion. 
But the shadows of the cave are intended to be self-complete and self- 
explanatory. The art of the cave is to tell the coming shadow, not to explain 
its cause. When the prisoner is compelled to face the puppets, he is asked 
what they are. If he had, like his rescuer, a knowledge of the natural system 
outside, he would have a standard of comparison. He would see that the fire- 
light is but an obscure and distorting medium compared to the sunlight, that 
the puppets are tiny artificial copies of the originals outside, and that the whole 
system is designed to cast shadows and to make men content with them. 
Knowing none of these things, and unable to see any connexion between the 
tiny puppets and the shadows, he believes that the latter are more real. He 
cannot discriminate ‘the shadows proper to each thing.’ This struggle, in 
which the rescuer uses force and the prisoner unlearns nothing, cannot really 
represent an initiation, cannot be the free and unconstrained 7racdeia prescribed 
in 536e. The so-called ‘conversion to efSwAa”™* has no justification in the text, 
and is conceived to suit the assumption that the lower stages are carried on in 
the cave. There is a forced turning and complete bewilderment, a very 
different thing from philosophic wonder. 

What then are the puppets, which are incomprehensible to the prisoner 
and apparently valueless to the philosopher? It is significant that Plato does 
not trouble to define them. The originals in the visible are seen through their 
images, which are true so far as they go. The puppets are, however, magnified 
and distorted by their shadows, which are cast by a dim light. The shadows 
seem to be real till their originals are exposed as the paltry artefacts they 
are.* Then they are known to be human eidwda of the real Oewpia in the sun- 
light. Plato’s use of the word e/Swda for the notions of the sophists has been 
noted by Dr. Shorey; and I agree, with this qualification. They are not a 
stage in the education; their sole end is to cast shadows, to make illusion. 
When one who has been rescued returns to them, he sees, in the words of the 
Sophisi, ‘that the things which were great seem small, and the easy difficult.’ * 


1 See Part I., p. 145. In 520c Plato means 
that the rescuer will be able to relate the puppet 
to its shadow and to that which it counterfeits; in the sunlight the natural and unconstrained 
the prisoner can do neither. study of truth can begin as the youth is able 

2 The phrase is taken from its context, which (536e). For the meaning of the resistance to the 
describes three main stages—the rescue, the turning see VI. 494e, 492e. 
propaedeutic, and the dialectic (532b). The 3 They are truer, because they are what they 
first stage is the ‘loosening from the bondsand are, without distortion, not what the shadows 
the turning from the shadows to the puppets and make them seem to be. 


the use of medicinal force throughout. It is the 
force of a physician to a diseased patient. Then 





the light and ascent from the cave to the sun,’ 
A careful reading shows that the purpose is to 
change the light. Plato marks the break after 
the first stage by the words xa éxe? (in the sun), 
and by placing the third stage (the originals) 
before the second (their shadows) in order to 
emphasize as strongly as possible the break with 
the cave and the distinction between the two 
kinds of shadows, The mark of the first stage is 





* 234d. A passage from the lost Aristotelian 
Protrepticus (see Bywater, ]. Phil. 11. 55) in lam. 
blichus’ tract of that name might almost be 4 
reminiscence of our passage: I'voln & dy ris rb 
avrd xal dwd rotrwv, el Oewpjoceey bx’ atyds ror 
drOpireov Blov. eciphoe yap ra doxoiyra elvai 
peydha Trois dvOpiwas wdvra brra oxiaypadgias 
(c. VIIL.). Cf.c.X%.: airapy ydp dort Oearhs, 
G@\X' of pipnudrwr, andc. XV., end, 
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He now knows that the cave is a yonreia,! and the showmen mimics and 
jugglers. As for the firelight which makes the show possible, we are, I think, 
entitled to call it the light of human opinion. The fire, too, is part of the 
human machinery to produce shadows. 

As the life of the cave disables the prisoner from seeing reality, there is no 
way but to drag him from his surroundings into the light. The chains, the 
steep and hard way up, and the struggle, all typify the resistance of formed 
psychical dispositions and of the institution that has moulded them (494e). 
It is impossible to reduce all this to a sober educational progress, or to take 
any part of the cave as an initiation scene. The initiation is into the sunlight. 

4. Finally, I suggest that any view which tries to find continuity between 
the objects in the cave and those outside, or looks for ‘ complete symmetrical 
quadripartition ’ like that in the Line, and criticizes Plato because it is not 
there, has mistaken the very core of the allegory. The true rhythm of the 
objects is triple—a parallelism of source of light, originals, and images ; a dis- 
tinction of divine and human lights, of natural and artificial Pewpiar. We 
must start from this opposition of a ‘ nocturnal day’ with daylight itself, and 
give full force to the dywv. Then it will be found that the continuity is not 
one of objects, but the psychological continuity of a conversion. 

We have now substituted for a theory of levels of reality a political alle- 
gory, based on the Platonic psychology, and connected with the question 
whether it is possible to found the ideal state and illustrating the actual educa- 
tion that Plato proposes. But if this is so, the supposed dualism between 
Becoming and Being vanishes, as in the Line, though for a different reason. 
There is a dualism; but it is between two divergent lives, neither of which 
values the ends of the other: and the one involves remaining in a state of 
opinion, the other needs knowledge. The only solution is to drag some 
votaries of the lower life (if I may apply a noble phrase) ex umbris et imaginibus 
in verttatem. 

But their rescue is of no avail unless the impulse communicated by the 
sunlight carries them beyond the images of real things to their originals and 
to the sun itself. We must next see how Plato expresses this.? 


B. Prooimton and Nomos. 


olov 8 év Mapadau cvrabels ayeveiwv 
pévev ayava mperButépwv. 

1. So far, the moral rather than the intellectual side of the breach with 
the life of the cave has been discussed. The intellectual means of rescue 
are the mathematical studies, and the objects answering to them are the 

1 Soph. 235a; cf. Polit. 291c. ‘air that carries health from happy lands ' can- 
3 I may add that it is surely impossible for not be imagined ; nor is the dydéyv consistent with 
any part of the cave to represent the first educa- this view. The problem here is purely to find 


tion. Anything more unlike a region where the an intellectual means of rescue, and the first 
guardians have from childhood breathed the question in the dydy is, ‘ What is it ? 
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They are so removed from the shadows of 
It was necessary to 


gavtacpata Oeia in the sunlight. 
the cave as to seem at the beginning of a new world. 
represent the av@pwmivos Bios in a system turned the other way, with bonds 
and obstacles and the recalcitrance of the prisoners themselves to give the 
full effect of the moral break between the old life and the new. But it has 
actually led, by a series of misinterpretations, to a theory of levels of experi- 
ence in the cave and to the vain attempt to smooth over the abrupt severance. 
Once the prisoner is in the sunlight his eye is led from shadows and reflections 
to originals, then to minor lights in the heavens, and lastly to the Good. We 
must now analyze the final summary of the whole simile in order to bring out 
an essential point in Plato’s meaning. Necessarily it has been interpreted in 
accordance with the view previously taken of the three similes. Let us first 
recall the problem of the whole simile. It was said that all men desire the 
Good, but that most seek it blindly. First, its transcendent position was 
illustrated: then in the Line two successive methods of reaching it were 
described. The Cave showed men seeking a lower good because they had no 
knowledge. The intellectual means of their salvation was mathematics. But 
it must be borne in mind that the end is the Good, and that unless it is 
reached, the philosopher king cannot rule, and the Kallipolis cannot be founded 
or maintained. With this in mind we may consider the order of Plato’s 
exposition. 

First he divides off the mathematical réyvaz from all others (533b 1). 
This draws a firm line between the arts that are of value for purely human 
purposes—the arts of the cave—and those that draw to Being, the arts of the 
sunlight. Next he shows that even the latter do not take the final step; they 
only place the philosopher on his way. Now this is clearly the place where 
the Line is relevant ; for, if the view taken of it above is right, it had no other 
purpose than to distinguish between the two stages of the intellectual educa- 
tion, and particularly to show the limitations of the propaedeutic. The 
‘exposition at the end of Book VI., an exposition of methods only, is therefore 
picked up again in the light of the long account of the mathematical sciences 
in 522-31. | 

The mathematical sciences, it is said, are but handmaids (533d) ; we need 
another name for them, clearer than doa, less clear than knowledge. (He is 
comparing them, be it observed, with the arts that are mpds Sofas avOpwrrayr, 
etc., on the one hand and with dialectic on the other. With this sentence the 
Line is recalled in order to place dudvora. The Line ended, it will be remem- 
bered, with the enumeration of four states, which were said to stand to one 


May not zpis 7rd dws, which is the keynote of 
the allegory, always mean ‘towards the sun- 
light,’ even in 515c? I take it that the prisoners 
sit in a sudden dip at the bottom of the cave (see 
Wright’s plan of the cave of Vari), but that on 
standing up they might be able to see the wide 
mouth (514a) and the daylight. However that 


may be, rpds 7d gws in 515c and wpds aird 7b gis 
in e1 must mean the same light, as the prisoner 
has not moved in the meantime: adéré is used, 
not in contrast to another light, but to the 
puppets. The phrase may suggest initiation, as 
in Clouds, 632; but it must be initiation into 
sunlight. . 
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another in a proportion of truth similar to that of their respective objects. 
The much-disputed sentence in 533e 4-5 simply picks up the thread of the 
argument at the point where it was dropped in VI. The new proportion, 
whatever its meaning, thus continues the Line in the light of the long dis- 
cussion of propaedeutic and dialectic. I shall now try to analyze it, noting, 
with Plato, that it is not the words that matter, but the idea. 

He first recalls the four states from the end of VI., and groups them 
under the two states corresponding to the two chief divisions; he then adds 
the objects of the two main states. It will be remembered that the only 
proportion actually drawn in VI. was a proportion of the four states, and that 
its purpose appeared to be to place d:dvora. But here the same purpose has 
just been expressed. In VI., too, he began by giving the ratio that ruled to 
subordinate ratios. Now here he has recalled all the terms that are necessary 
to place the proportion that he wishes to draw, though in different language. 
Then he gives the proportion: «al drt ovcia mpds yéveow, vonow pos dof-av, 
kal Ort vonows mpos Sokav, émiaotnynv mpos triatw Kai Sidvorav mpos eixaciav. 
This gives the ruling ratio first in terms of objects, then in terms of states, so 
that the proportion of the four states can be made. Why does Plato wish to 
arrive at this particular proportion ?—for he has no other purpose than to 
arrive at it. If eicacia and miotis were real states, it would be hard to see why 
a plain proportion should be put in that order. But,as our former analysis has 
taught us, he is merely saying that ém:ornun is certainty, because it can give 
an account of things, and that dvdvola is ‘aenigmatical or specular,’ because 
it cannot.2 This is exactly what we should expect; for the only contention 
here, after the long discussion of the propaedeutic, is that it is insufficient 
if the neophyte does not advance from it through dialectic to the Good. 
In brief: he recalls the four states at the point where the limitations of dsdvoa 
are finally stated; after again giving the ground of the proportion, he proceeds 
to make it in an order that is hard to account for except on the assumption 
that his sole purpose is to show the greater clearness of éwiornpun proper. 

There are thus three states described in the allegory. First, the dsAdripoe 
(and indeed all who seek goods other than the supreme Good) have their 
hearts set on the shadow-play : 


1"AXX’ 8 av pdvov Snrot wrpds Thy iw cadnrelg 
héyer dv Wuxn (Aéyew, FM ; Aéyers, A2). Adam, 


Then the proportion that is to determine this is 
at once begun. Does not rpds rh tiw, when 



































who expels the clause from the text, considers 
tiw to be a trace of Stoic influence in an inter- 
polation. But the word is simply a reminiscence 
of 51:d 4, which introduces the four ra@jyara 
there. “Eis is of course didvoa,asins511d. Nor 
can one reject a mutilated text on grounds of 
style. There is, I suggest, no reference to the 
Platonic doctrine of thought as the conversation 
of the soul—that is irrelevant—nor does Plato 
mean that we should be content if the word 
expresses Our meaning clearly. The test of 
cagphvea is applied, as in the Line, to the tis of 
didvoa. The question is, as in the Line, how 
clear is the és in comparison with érwriyuy. 


combined with cagnvreig, suggest that the other 
term in a comparison has dropped out ? 

2 See Poetics 1457b 16, quoted above, Part I., 
p. 149. There is, I think, no reason why Plato 
should repeat the proportion in terms of the 
objects. All is said when the states are given, 
and it would only be multiplying Aédya to repeat 
the same proportions over again. But it may 
be remarked that if the difference between the 
objects of dkidvoa and émorhuy is not of kind, but 
of limitation, then a proportion of objects would 
involve explanations which would render brevity 
difficult (see Glaucon’s difficulty in 511¢ 4 sqq.). 




























PLATO’S SIMILE OF LIGHT 


Death in their prison reaches them, 
Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


Then there are those who have been dragged to the sunlight and set before 
the shadows of real things. But their study is valuable because it draws them 
to reality. In the cave they were forced to look at shadows only; now they 
have no excuse if they resist the nisus that carries the eye to the head of the 
system. For the end of the conversion is to see the Good. The whole 
allegory turns on the desire of men for the Good, on their perversion in the 
cave, and on the untrammelled advance to the greatest study in the sunlight. 
Any one who has not grasped the Form of the Good and is unable to argue 
through all tests with flying colours cannot know the Good or any other good. 
‘The Good or any other good’: for the last test of the philosopher-king must 
be this power to discriminate between the ends of the cave and the true end. 
This is why the strong words 8é£a and dreaming are applied to the mathe- 
matician.! He dreanis in the sunlight; but still he remains among the 
‘beardless company,’ incapable of the man's work of ruling the Kallipolis, 
because he has not desired ardently enough to be married to Being. With his 
incomparable felicity Plato has echoed here that poem® of Pindar in which 
Epharmostas, after a round of victories (cf. dia mdvtov édéyxyov), wins 
first the lads’ prize at Marathon and then enters into competition with the 
grown men: 

olov 5 év Mapadau avAabels dyevetwv 

pévev dyava tpecButépwv aud’ apyupidecow : 

datas 8 o€upete? S0X 

anTate Sauaccais 

SinpxReto KvKrov d0ca Boa 140 

@paios €@v Kal Kados KadXNLOTA TE péEats. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
Quezen’s UNIVERsITY, 


KINGSTON, CANADA, 


 533b, 534c. It is the same insistence on the earlier). See Miss Sachs’ dissertation, De Theae- 
limitations of the mathematical disciplines that teto Atheniensi Mathematico. As Theaetetus died 
gives its point to the pun in 534d—Glaucon only in 469, the reference may well be to a 
would not allow his spiritual children, ddéyous discovery just made. 
byras Gowep ypauuds, to have control of the 2 Olymp. IX. Cf. 534c: wal dowep dv pdxy 318 
greatest issues as rulersinthecity. There isa mdvrwv édéyxwv Sietlwy.. . & wae 
topical allusion to Theaetetus’ doctrine of irra- ro’ras dwradr: Te Abyy Biawopedynras, 
tionals (compare the stress laid on stereometry fre adrd 1d dyabév pices eldévat, K.7.X. 





Appenpa.—In Part I, p. 131, 1. 17, and p. 133, l. 29, for a material cause read an 
efficent cause. The immediate reference is to Natorp. In the Postscript for p. 142 
read p. 139. I should like to add that on pp. 141-2 the criticism of Dr. Shorey is 
directed solely at the attempt to establish a parallelism between line and cave. 

In the questioning of the released prisoner by the rescuer, the most helpful 
parallel is perhaps the protreptic discourse in Euthydemus, 278d, ff. There is no 
space to point out the affinities between the allegory and protreptic literature. 
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NOTES ON THE ASCLEPIAD ODES OF HORACE,’ 


l. THE ASCLEPIADEAN DISTICH. 


In considering the endings of verses in the Odes of Horace we must take two 
things into account, (i.) the quantity of the final syllable, and (ii.) the presence 
or absence of synaphea or liaison between the verses. Between these there is 
undoubtedly connexion; but they are not interdependent. For example, if 
a verse ends (i.) with a long vowel and a following consonant, or (ii.) with 
a long vowel alone, the next word beginning with a consonant, the ending 
syllable will be long, whether there is synaphea or not. 

We must ask then with regards to the odes of Horace written in the 
Asclepiadean distich the two distinct questions—first, in the scheme of the 
measure as conceived by the poet were the last syllables of its two components, 
the glyconic and the asclepiad, normally short or long or indifferently of either 
quantity ?? and secondly, was synaphea normally held in regard by their 
composer ? 

In considering these questions I shall mark off from the rest, though 
for different reasons, the two odes that stand first in the collection, I. iii. and 
I. xili., containing respectively 40 and 20 lines. The remainder amounting to 
268 lines I shall for the present take together. 

These poems include 134 glyconics and the same number of asclepiads. 
In the glyconics of Horace’s predecessor Catullus the end syllable was long, 
and if another verse followed in the same system there was strict synaphea. 
Except in the Asclepiadean distichs, Horace employs the glyconic only at the 
end of a stanza; here synaphea has no place and quantity can only be imper- 
fectly ascertained. We confine ourselves therefore to the Asclepiadean distichs. 
Horace, of course, knew how Catullus had dealt with the end syllable of his 
glyconics. But did he follow him? This cannot be assumed, as he deviates 
from his predecessor in his treatment of the first foot of the glyconic, and 
in other metres also he asserts his independence. 

The possible endings of Latin verses may for our purpose be classified as 
follows : 

1 A paper read before the Cambridge Philo- elsewhere. But the point is not material to the 
logical Society on February 21, 1921. argument of this paper, which is concerned with 
2 This does not mean, of course, that shorts their comparative frequency in compositions of 
and longs will be equally frequent, but that their the same kind and, so far as the frequency of 


relative frequency at the end of a line will not short and long endings in general is regarded, 
differ appreciably from their relative frequency subject to the same conditions. 
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(a) ‘Open’ syllables, ending in a short vowel followed in the next line by 
an initial consonant ; as ‘ milité | coniurata,’ I. xv. 6. 

(b) ‘ Closed’ syllables, ending in a short vowel and a single consonant, 
followed by an initial vowel in the next line; as ‘ nauibiis | Idaeis,’ ib. 1. 

(c) Open syllables ending in a vowel not short, that is, either a long 
vowel, a diphthong, or a nasal (‘ half-long’) vowel, followed by an initial vowel 
in the next line; as ‘ celerem sequi | Aiacem,’ ib. 18. 

(d) Syllables which whether open or closed are in any case long, including 
(i.) closed syllables with long vowel followed by consonant; (ii.) open syllables 
with long vowel followed by an initial consonant in the next line; (iii.) closed 
syllables with short vowel followed by an initial consonant in the next line; 
in all of which the quantity will not be affected by synaphea. Lastly 
(iv.) instances of (b) and (c) where the first word closes a stanza and synaphea 
cannot take place, as ‘ tuae. | iracunda,’ ib. 32; dedit. | ergo,’ I. xxiv. 4.? 

The figures for the glyconics in the odes in question (I. xix.; xxxvi. 
Il. ix.; xv.; xix.; xxiv.; xxv.; xxviii. IV. i.; iii.) are (a) 1 (‘te lasciua 
Licentia | finitis,’ I. xix. 3), (6) 9, (c) 4, (d) 120, out of 134. In book IV. there 
are no instances of (b), and there is only one of (c), viz. i. 27 ‘candid6 | in.’ 
The same ode presents the sole example of elision between the glyconic and 
the asclepiad, which is a hall-mark of synaphea, 35 ‘cur facunda parum 
decor(o) | inter uerba cadit lingua silentio.’ 

I have separated (c) from (d) because (c) raises the question of synaphea; 
but so far as the quantity of the final syllable is concerned the (c)s must be 
reckoned in with the (d)s, as a shortening of the final vowel is in these circum- 
stances incredible. 

There are then in these odes out of 134 final syllables 124 which are 
indisputably long against 1, ‘ Licentia,’ which by general usage is short. If 
there is no synaphea between the glyconic and the asclepiad, the (6)s will 
be long endings ; with synaphea they should be short. In any case the pre- 
ponderance of long syllables is so great, being not less than 124 against Io, 
that we are warranted in maintaining that to the writer of these odes the final 
syllable of the glyconic was normally long. 

Now turn to I. iii. There are 20 glyconics; 14 are of type (d), ending 
in long syllables: there is 1 case of (c) ‘ leti corripuit gradum; | expertus’ 33; 
and there are no less than 5 of (0), viz. 3, 7, 19, 27, 39. The contrast between 
the proportion 5 out of 20 in this ode and that of 9 out of 134 in the ten odes 
specified above is surely remarkable and one that calls for explanation. The 
next ode in the measure of I. iii. is I. xiii., and the contrast which this presents 
to its predecessor is still sharper. Its ten glyconics include no example of (6) 
or indeed of anything but (d), and consequently all admit of synaphea. 


2 I agree with W. R. Hardie’s contention that 
in Epodes V. too ‘et Esquilinae alites’ ae is a 
long syllable., 


1 As the word closes a stanza, the liaison or 
synaphea ‘dedi t-ergo,’ and consequently the 
short quantity, is out of the question. 
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I pass now to the Asclepiads, and since it is a question admitting of 
argument whether this measure is written in distichs or in pairs of distichs, 
that is, in quatrains,’ it is advisable to give the statistics for the asclepiad lines 
numbered 2, 6, ro (odd distichs) separately from those for the lines numbered 
4, 8, 12 (even distichs). 

For the odd distich endings the figures are as follows: (a) 3; (6) § (or 4); 
(c) 3; (a) 56 (or 57); total 67. The double figures for (6) and (d) are due to 
the doubt whether ‘uideris’ (fut. perf.) in IV. iii. 2 should be regarded as 
having a short or long vowel in its final syllable. In his choice between the 
two forms -%s and -is Horace seems to have been guided chiefly by metrical 
convenience, which prescribed ‘ uideris’ and similarly-ending forms for the 
hexameter and for places like IV. x. 6 ‘dices, heu, quotiens te in speculo 
uideris alterum,’ but allowed -its in words of anapaestic ending, as ‘ dederis,’ 
‘ occideris,’ IV. vii. 20, 21 ;2 and he may well have considered -is in ‘ uideris’ 
long enough for his purpose at the end of the line, as he did -is in the con- 
tracted form ‘ placa(ue)ris,’ III. xxii. 3. Compare the ‘senseris’ of Priap. 83. 
41 (attributed to Tibullus) and the ‘iuueris’ of Statius Si/uae IV. 9. 51. When, 
as before and for the same reason, we add the (c)s to the (d)s, we get as our 
final result 59 or 60 indisputably long endings, 3 which in general usage would 
be short, and 5 or 4 which are short if there is synaphea between the distichs 
but are long if there is not. This is on the assumption that the measure 
is one of quatrains; if it is one of simple distichs, like the elegiac couplet, 
the (b)s must be added to the (d)s; and the resulting figures will be—short 
endings 3, long endings 64, total 67. With the even distichs this questicn 
does not arise; their asclepiads must in any case have concluded a system. 
So the (b)s, here 4, may be added with the (c)s, 3, to the (d)s, 58; and the final 
result is—short endings 2, long endings 65. 

Combining the two classes of asclepiad endings, we get 5 endings which 
in general usage would be short, 124 (125) long, and 5 (4) which would be 
short with synaphea between the distichs, but otherwise long. These figures 
appear to justify us in maintaining that to the writers of these odes the final 
syllable of the asclepiad, like that of the glyconic, was normally long. 

Let us turn again to I. ili. 10 odd distichs give 4 (a)s and 6 (d)s, (6) 
and (c) not occurring; and Io even distichs give 5 (a)s and 5 (d)s, there being 
again no instances of (b) or (c). Or, in sum, out of 20 asclepiad endings 
9 are (a)s and only 11 (d)s. In other words, this one ode presents nearly twice 
as many short endings as the whole of the other odes we have been comparing, 
and their relative frequency (9 out of 20 as compared with 5 out of 125) is 
eleven times as great. The contrast when we turn to I. xiii. is sharper still. 
The percentages are here incommensurable: for in it the odd distichs end 
as follows—‘ Telephi | laudes,’ ‘ gends,’ ‘ meré | rixae,’ ‘ barbaré | laedentem,’ 


1 See Class. Rev. XXXII. (1918), p. 26. 
2 See the writer's Adnotanda in Latin Prosody 


in Class. Quart, XI. (1917), pp. 173 8q., 178; and 
for examples F. Vollmer’s Horati Carmina, p. 344. 
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‘malis’; and the even distichs concluding the quatrains—‘ iecur,’ ‘ ignibus,’ 
‘notam, ‘ imbuit,’ ‘ dié’; 10 (d)s and no (a)s. 

Yet this is not all. The five (a)s which appear outside I. iii. consist 
of the following words: I. xix. ‘ turaque,’ xxxvi. ‘ oscula,’ ‘ amystide,’ III. xix: 
‘Gratia,’ xxiv. 48 ‘inutile’; that is, of 2 ending in -% and 3 ending in -é. 
These appear to be the only short vowels which end asclepiads in Horace, 
who, unless I have miscounted, has 22 examples elsewhere, of which 12 are -é’s 
and 10 are -d’s, the -é’s having still a slight preponderance. But in I. iii. there 
are eight -d’s to one -é, or (in other words) the relative frequency of -d’s is 
seven times greater than we should expect. 

All this is very strange. What does it mean? It has long been recog- 
nized that the Horatian arrangement of the odes that introduce the collection 
is neither fortuitous nor arbitrary. - The basis of that arrangement is metrical 
diversity: the different measures, to use the German metaphor, are shown in 
parade. We may then suggest without rashness that the difference of metrical 
treatment in I. iil. and I. xiii. is not accidental but designed; and not acci- 
dental either, but designed, the contrast of their proximity. Horace himself, 
if we look a little closer, lends countenance to this. Among the Sapphic odes 
of the collection the two first are I. il. and I. x.; and on a cardinal point 
of Sapphic versification they are at odds. About the caesura in the middle 
foot of the Sapphic Horace, as all know, differed from the Greeks and from 
himself. Of the two forms of it which Sappho had used, the strong and the 
weak, the strong (or, as perhaps as we may call it, the Horatian or Roman) 
caesura is all but the exclusive one in books I. to III., whereas in book IV. 
and the carmen saeculare the weak, or more specially Greek, caesura is freely 
employed; 21 times in 105 sapphics of the fourth book, 19 times in 57 sapphics 
of the carmen. This ‘Greek’ caesura appears 7 times in the three-book col- 
lection. Of the instances four are the following : ‘ Quem uirum aut heroa lyra 
uel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio?’ I. xii. 1; ‘ Thracio bacchante magis sub 
inter-|lunia uento,’ I. xxv. 11; ‘O Venus regina Cnidi Paphique,’ I. xxx. 1; 
‘flumen et regnata petam Laconi | rura Phalantho,’ II. vi. 11. The remaining 
three constitute one-fifth (20 p.c., the exact percentage of the fourth book) of 
the total 15 caesuras in I. x., which is thus brought into the sharpest contrast 
with the long ode I. ii, whose 39 sapphics yield no single example. It is 
as though Horace said to his readers ‘Look at these three verses, “‘ Mercuri 
facunde nepos Atlantis” 1, “ nuntium curuaeque lyrae parentem:’’ 6, “‘ sedibus 
uirgaque lewem coerces”’ 18, and admit that, if I prefer the Roman caesura, it 
is not because I cannot make sapphics in Latin with the Greek.’ 

In our two poems then Horace aimed at presenting two diverse con- 
ceptions of the same asclepiadean measure. Unluckily his shaft has passed 
smoothly over the scholar’s skull, but found disastrous lodgment in the peda- 
gogue and his pupils. For surely it was to the peculiarity of I. iii. that we 
owe the fancy that the final syllable of the asclepiad was as a rule indifferently 
short or long, and the scansion of its second half as a double dactyl. But to 
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Horace the short ending was exceptional; and its repetition, 8 times with 
the same vowel, twice together at the beginning of the poem, 3 times consecu- 
tively in the middle (16, 18, 20), and last of all at the end, emphasized its 
exceptional character. Why d- was selected for this purpose rather than -2 we 
can only conjecture; possibly for its greater sonorousness, perhaps because it 
is the only Latin vowel which was the same in quality, whether it was short 
or long.” 

To sum up, I. ili. is a trial piece. In it, as elsewhere, the glyconic ends 
in a long syllable; but synaphea between the glyconic and the asclepiad is 
not as yet obligatory. The ending of the asclepiad, however, wavers between 
a long and a short. In both these respects the poem differs entirely from 
I. xiii., the next in order, and from the odes in the fourth book, and in the 
main also from the rest of the odes in the same measure in books I. and III.* 


II. Amongst the metrical deviations of Horace from Catullus is the 
obligatory spondee at the beginning of the glyconic. Our traditional text has 
a single exception in the last stanza of I. xv. : 


iracunda domum proferet Ilio 

matronisque Phrygum classis Achillei, 

post certas hiemes uret Achaicus 
ignis Iliacas domos. 


This isolated instance has been attacked for another reason. ‘Ilio’ occurs 
three lines above, and doubtless modern taste dislikes the repetition. That 
ancient taste would have disliked it too and that Horace, to avoid it, would 
have preferred ‘ Pergameas’ or ‘ Dardanias’ (which have been conjectured) to 
‘Iliacas,’ from the adjective which he has used elsewhere, is by no means clear. 
The metrical anomaly Lachmann, not without protests from subsequent 
scholars, attributed to inexperience; the poem showed other traces of being 
an early composition, and Horace had not yet made his rule a rigid one. 
The position seems tenable, and if in this instance there was anything special 
to tempt Horace into deviation, this would be an excuse for deviating. Now 
Horace, when he read in his Homer, could hardly fail to note that “IAzop, 
or “IAsos, had a double metrical value. Eleven times is it treated as if it began 
with a vowel, and fifty times as if it began with a consonant, as in I/. iv. 46 
rieaxeTo “Idsos ion; and amongst these fifty instances is the famous forecast 


écoetas tuap Stav Tor’ GAwAN “TALS ip7 
(Il. iv. 164, vi. 448), in substance identical with the present passage. 


1 This may perhaps be held to excuse certain if I subjoin the numbers of the poems in the 
‘lengthenings’ of -¢ whichare nowhere matched Asclepiadean distichs in which occur examples of 
in the case of other vowels, as Ennius’ ‘et (a), (b),(c). They are for the glyconic: (a) I. xix. ; 
densis aquila pinnis obnixa uolabat’ A. 149, (b) I. xxxvi., III. ix, (2), xv., xix, (2), xxiv., 
and Vergil'’s ‘auro grauia sectoque elephanto' xxv, (2); (c) III. xix., xxiv. (2), IV. i.; and for 
A. Ill, 464, and Horace’s ‘Licentia’ cited the asclepiad (odd distichs) : (a) I. xix., xxxvi. (2), 
above. (0) I. xix. (2), III. xxiv. (2), (IV. iii.) ; (¢) IIL 

2 It may perhaps save anenquirersometrouble  ix., xv., IV.i. 
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III. In my paper ‘ On the four-line stanza in the Odes of Horace,’ Class. 
Rev. XXII. (1918), p. 27, I wrote of the much-disputed ode to Censorinus, 
IV. vili.: ‘ Three views have been held about it: (i.) that it was written by 
Horace as it stands’ that is, with a total of thirty-four lines. ‘Then the four- 
line theory goes by the board’ e.q.s. This somewhat overstates the case. It 
is possible to hold that IV. viii., composed so long after the prologue I. i. of 
the three-book collection and the epilogue III. xxx., was constructed on a 
different plan, and that here, as in the Sapphic measure in the vital matter of 
caesura, Horace has resorted to a form which is nearer to the freedom of the 
Greek—in the present case an arrangement in distichs which, as we know 
from Hephaestion (Class. Rev. l.c. p. 24), was the construction of Sappho’s 
compositions in the Greater Asclepiad measure. 

J. P. PosTGATE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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ON THE DATE OF HERODOTUS’ DEATH. 


Dip Herodotus die between 430 and 424 or later? 

He twice speaks of the Peloponnesian War as an event, in VII. 137 (xpdvm 8é 
perérecta ToAAD éexnyéepOn [sc. 7 Tard@uBiov phvis] xara tov TleAorovvnciwv wai 'AOnvaiwv 
modeuov, ws Aéyovos Aaxedacuovic) and IX. 73 (rotors 5 AexeAcion €v Zrdpry amd tovrov 
Tov épyou areXcin te cai mpoedpin diareAea és téde aici Ere Eovca, cttw weTE Kal és Tdv 
médepov Tov voTepov ToAAoio: Eregs TOUTWY yevopevov "AOnvaiowi te kai TleAorovynciows, 
gwvopevwv THY GAAnv ’Arrixny Aaxedaipoviwv, AexeXéens aréxer Oa). 

On first reading these incidental notices, one would assume from their form that 
the author had outlived the war and was writing in retrospect, otherwise he would 
have spoken of it not as an event (rdv yevdpuevov), but as a struggle still in progress 
(rév vuv yevopuevov). Yet if Herodotus outlived the war, it is hard to see why in the 
second passage he says nothing about the occupation of Decelea in 413, and in 
general disregards the rapid and striking events from 415 to 403. In fact, Herodotus 
appears to mention no incident later than 430. This argument from silence is so 
strong that the best authorities (see Pauly- Wissowa, Sui. L., pp. 231 sq.; W. Christ, 
Gesch. der gruch. Litt., 6th ed., I., p. 461; How and Wells, A Commentary on Hero- 
dotus, I., p. 9) ignore his method of referring to the Peloponnesian War and assume 
that he died before it had lasted seven years. 

Either of these views, as we see, presents difficulties; but they are obviated by 
a third possibility—that Herodotus died about 420. Such a date would account, 
on the one hand, for the historian’s failure to mention events like the Sicilian 
Expedition, the Decelean War, the revolutions of 411 and 404, or the career of 
Alcibiades, and on the other for his reference to the war as a closed event. For we 
must remember that, in spite of failure to carry out its provisions, the Peace of 
Nicias in 421 was so conclusive an end of the Peloponnesian War that Thucydides 
calls the fighting of 431-421 ‘the ten years’ war’ (v. 25) and ‘the first war’ (v. 24); 
hostilities between Athens and Sparta were dropped for nearly seven years (#. v. 25), 
and apparently the idea that the events of 414-404 belonged to a second war was so 
general that Thucydides feels it necessary to argue (v. 26) against this view. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that if we had had some other historian’s account of these 
years we should now be speaking of the two Peloponnesian Wars (431-421, 414-404). 
To draw an analogy, if the present treaty of Versailles should never be carried out 
and hostilities should recommence in Europe in 1926, the same question, whether 
the total fighting made one war or two, might well arise. At any rate, in 420 B.c. 
there could have been no one in Greece who did not regard the Peloponnesian War 
as ended. If, then, we assume Herodotus to have lived until about 420, we can see 
why he mentioned the Peloponnesian War as a closed event, and why we get in him 
no mention of events in the last two decades of the fifth century. 

But both Pauly-Wissowa and How and Wells emphasize the fact that in 
VI. 91, where Herodotus is telling about the early feud between Athens and Aegina, 
he fails to mention the destruction of the Aeginetans in Thyrea in 424 B.c. (cf. 
Thuc. IV. 56 sq.), and conclude, as if it were a necessary consequence, that 
Herodotus was not alive at_this date. Such a conclusion appears to assume that 








36 ON THE DATE OF HERODOTUS’ DEATH 
Herodotus intended to keep or bring his work up to date on Greek history by a 
thoroughgoing revision. It is open to question, I think, whether Herodotus, inclusive 
as he is, meant to be exhaustive on Greek events ; his chief interest, according to his 
own preface, had been the great and marvellous deeds of Greeks and barbarians, in 
particular the causes of the Persian War. This work had apparently been published 
and was well known in Athens in 425 B.c. Why should he withdraw it or revise it 
to insert a note on the affair at Thyrea? How familiar was Herodotus with his own 
history after it was published? He had no easy means of reference, no pagination, 
no paragraph or chapter divisions or headings, no running titles, indices, or notes. 
And that Herodotus did not have complete control over his material is shown by his 
failure to keep three of his promises as to postponed accounts (I. 106, 184; VII. 213). 
It seems to me, therefore, that there is no presumption, such as we find in How and 
Wells and Pauly-Wissowa, that Herodotus must have mentioned the affair at Thyrea 
if he had been alive after it. But, further, such a thoroughgoing revision can be 
disproved in another part of this same account of Athens and Aegina. In the Fifth 
‘Book, where the story begins, Herodotus takes occasion (ch. 75 sq.) to remark that 
the Dorian (= Peloponnesian) invasion of Attica of which he is speaking was the 
fourth that had occurred, two having been hostile, two friendly (rére 5) €v ty 
"EAevoive dpwvres ot Aorrot tov ovppdywv tots te Baciréas- tov Aaxedatporviwy ox 
Oporoyéovtas Kai Kopiw6iovs éxdAurdvras thy tafw oiyovro cai avrot dradAacodpevos, 
téraprov &) rovro éri tiv ’Arrixny amixopevor Awprées, Sis re eri rodguw éoBaddvres Kai 
Sis éx’ adyabw tov rAnGeos Tot ’"APnvaiwv, rporov peév Ste kai Méyapa xaroixuray [obros 
0 ardXos eri Kddpov BacrAcvovros "AOGnvaiwy opOws dv xadéorro], Sevrepov 5 Kai rpitov dre 
eri [leowrparivdéwv éféAacw dppnOévres Ex Trdprns arixovro, téraprov dé rote Gre és 
"EXevoiva KAcopévns &ywv TleAorovvnciovs éréBare* ottw réraprov rétre Awpiées éréBadov 
és "A@jvas). Surely where Herodotus is giving a catalogue ~f early Peloponnesian 
invasions of Attica we might have expected him to mention those of 431 and 430, 
which he certainly knew about, if in speaking of the early feud between Athens and 
Aegina we expect him to mention the trouble of 424, especially as the two series of 
events belong to the same account, begun in Book V. and resumed in Book VI. 
It looks as if this whole episode had been left untouched after its first composition. 

My own feeling, therefore, is that Herodotus revised to a certain extent, but 
obviously not exhaustively ; that to these two passages about the earlier relations 
between Athens and her neighbours of Aegina and the Pelopounese he never put 
hand after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, whereas in the two where he 
mentions that war he was writing from the settled retrospect of the Peace of Nicias. 

The date suggested for his death would settle another small difficulty also, In 
VI. 98 Herodotus mentions Aapeiov rov “Yordomeos xai Zépfew rot Aapeiov xai 
’"Aprogép£ew rot Zépfew, tpuiv tovréwy éereEns yeveewv, As Darius began to reign in 
521, while Artaxerxes died in 425/424 (cf. Thuc. IV. 50), and as Herodotus in 
II, 142 (yeveat yap tpeis dvipov Exardv éred éore) reckons three generations to a 
century, one would naturally suppose that Herodotus wrote this sentence later than 
424. The Oxford commentators confirm the naturalness of this inference by taking 
the trouble to deny its validity. The difficulty disappears if we suppose Herodotus 
to have lived until after 421. 

Acceptance of 420 as approximately the date of Herodotus’ death seems to me 
to raise no difficulties and to solve those that are caused by assuming a date either 
after 404 or before 424. 

O. J. Topp. 


UNIVERSITY OF British COLUMBIA. 
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ON CAUSAL OTAN. 


In A.J.P. XXXIIIL., pp. 426-435, Mr. A. C. Pearson attempted to prove that 
érav ‘not infrequently bears a causal signification . . . and that in such cases the 
temporal meaning is more or less evanescent, and sometimes entirely disappears.’ 
The use of érav where the verb refers to future time is not discussed, the purpose 
being ‘to establish that the classification which sums up the other occurrences of 
the construction as necessarily expressing “indefinite frequency” is incomplete; 
and that a rigorous insistence on its universal applicability has vitiated the inter- 
pretation of numerous passages.’ In the question of ‘causal implication’ I am 
not particularly interested. It is useless to attempt to deny that our English since 
is a satisfactory translation of éray in many instances, though it is not, perhaps, 
an easy matter to state what is the exact force of since in such cases. As to 
‘causal implication’ I shall merely point out that a cause, strictly speaking, precedes 
in time that of which it is the cause, whereas a ére-clause properly defines a situation 
that is of the same time as the principal clause. The question I wish to raise is 
whether the implication of ‘indefinite frequency’ has disappeared so completely in 
certain passages as Mr. Pearson thinks it has. Some of his examples are very in- 
teresting. It is not easy to see repeated action in them, and we may admit that critics 
have not ‘seriously pondered the results which flow from their adherence to established 
convention.’ But has Mr. Pearson seriously pondered the results which flow from his 
own conclusions?’ So far as I can see, he makes no distinction at all between cases of 
drav with the subjunctive, ‘where no other relation than that of causality appears 
to exist between the subordinate and principal clauses’ and cases of ‘ causal’ dre 
with the indicative. Now three of his striking examples are found in Sophocles, 
Thucydides, and Euripides; many occur in Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes. I 
do not believe that the distinction between ‘ causal’ ore and érav had so completely 
disappeared in these writers. I do not believe that they would have admitted ore 
with the indjcative in any one of Mr. Pearson’s many examples of érav with the 
subjunctive expressing ‘no other relation than that of causality.” The idea of 
‘indefinite frequency ’ is, not merely the origin of the types in question, but is always 
implied by érav with the subjunctive (when not used of future time), at least in the 
classical period; and a rigorous insistence on its applicability to Thuc. 1. 141, fer 
instance, so far from vitiating the interpretation, is the only way of reaching the 
exact meaning of the passage. 

After discussing three noteworthy passages to which I return later, Mr. Pearson 
Starts ‘with a very simple case’—Eur. Hec. 306 sqq.: é€v twde yap xdpvovew ai 
moAXai moAas Grav tis EoOAds Kal mpdPvpos Gv dvip pydev Pépyrar Tav Kaxtdvwv wHéov. 
I do not know why there should be the slightest difference of opinion ‘as to the 
precise value of the temporal conjunction’ here. The drav-clause defines state- 
sickness ; tells us, rather, what it usually (ai rodAai) is, Whenever a good man ts not 
valued above a bad, that state is sick. Why drag cause into this type of sentence? 
Why see in it ‘ the passage from the clause of general assumption to the qualitative 
(causal) clause?’ This ‘ explicative’ é6rav cannot be taken to be a development from a 
type that expresses ‘indefinite frequency’ more exactly. At least it is found as 
early as any other type, that is in Homer: Od. 6. 182 ov pév yap rou ye xpeiocov Kai 
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dpecov, 7) 50’ spodpovéorre vonpacww olkov Exnrov avinp 7S¢ yuvy. With this may be com- 
pared Ar. Vesp. 606 6 8€ y’ jSurrov robrwv éorw mavrev .: . Stav oixad’ iw tov purbdv 
éxwv, or Isocr. 15. 23 6 8 rdvrwv Seworarov, Srav Tis avTds pev Kivdvvebwy KaTyyopy Twv 
diaBaddérruwv, érépp 8 Sixdfwv pi) tv adr Exy yvounv. Mr. Pearson feels that ‘ there 
is a different nuance in the purely conditional clause of time,’ such as Antig. 580 
gevyovot yap to xoi Opaceis, Grav wéAas H5n Tov Aidnv cioopwor tov Biov. Of course 
it is easy to distinguish this from the ‘explicative’ type of sentence. But let us 
substitute 6 5¢ rdvrwy Sevérarov for the principal clause in Antig. 580. Is there less 
of ‘indefinite frequency ’ in whenever we see the end of life close at hand, that ts the most 
fearful of all things than in whenever we see the end of life close at hand, even the boldest of us 
ss afraid? In the Savoraroy drav or ‘explicative’ form the drav-clause describes 
a constantly recurring condition of things, and the principal clause calls that condition 
the best or worst, or whatever it may be. But Mr. Pearson thinks that it is wrong 
to insist rigorously upon the recurrence in all cases. Let us, then, take a couple of 
his examples in which ‘the temporal force is vanishing if not already extinct.’ 
Take Isocr. 4. 128 6 8 rdvrwv Savdrarov Srav tis id Tovs TH wyepoviav Exew afcovvTas 
(sc. the Spartans) ezi pév rods “EAAnvas . . . orparevopévovs xté. This military move- 
ment of the Spartans against the Greeks is a particular, single act. Where is the 
‘indefinite frequency’? In the tis idy; and it is worthy of careful attention how 
often in these examples we meet a tis idy, a dpapev, spare, paivnrar, What would 
Isocrates have said if he had wished to call a particular attack upon the Greeks by 
the Spartans a deplorable thing? Simply Sewdrarov «i (or dre) of Aaxedarpovioe eri 
tovs “EXAnvas orparevovrat. This is a common Greek idiom (G.M.T. 494). In the 
examples of it there is no question of repeated action. With Isocr. 4. 128 compare 
6. 60 ovx afcov da rovro hoPeirBas rovs woAepiovs Ste woAAol Tvyxdvover SvTeEs, aAAa 
modd padrdov éx’ éxeivors Oappeiv, Stay Spapev Has pev avrovs ovtws évnvoxdtas TAS 
gvppopas xré. The remark on this is: ‘The grounds of confidence are not the 
repetition of the visual acts, but the various things seen.’ But why did Isocrates 
insert Srav dpouev at all? Why not say simply dr: avrot piv obrws évnvdxapev? 
Probably for much the same reason as we say ‘we ought to be of good courage, 
seeing that we,’ as well as ‘ since we’ or, simply, ‘in that we.’ What is the origin of 
our use of seeing that, considering that as causal conjunctions? Evidently such 
excessive use of the phrases that the seeing and considering finally lost their value. 
Mr. Pearson would not have been far wrong if he had contended, not that drav, but 
that drav dpopev had developed into a causal conjunction. In Isocr. 6. 60, as I see 
it, Srav dp@pev does denote repetition: ‘There is reason for discouragement in the 
numbers of the enemy, but, whenever we turn our thoughts from that and contemplate 
these other conditions, we have grounds for confidence.’ 

But among the examples of ‘ explicative’ drav the one that seems to me most 
striking is Lycurg. 142 xal yap Sewdv cal cyxérAcov Grav vopity Seiv Aewxpdrns ivov 
Exe 6 huyav év 77) Tov pewdvtwv wore Kal 6 pH KevSuvedous ev TH TOV Tapatagapévwv Kal 
6 py SiadvAdtas év ty Tav cwodvrwv. Here’ it is hard to press the idea of ‘ indefinite 
frequency.’ Not that vouifw does not denote an act that is easily repeated, nor that 
Leocrates did not often have the thought in question. But why suggest that it was 
not a continuous thought with him, that he ever stopped thinking this? Here one 
needs to ‘ seriously ponder’ why Lycurgus did not say «i or Sri vowife. Had devov 
Grav vouity by this time become indistinguishable from «i voife, or was there still a 
difference in meaning, clear enough, at least, to the educated? I venture to suggest 
the following distinction as a possibility. Generality of statement, ‘indefinite 
frequency,’ is plain enough in it is disgusting when(ever) a slacker claims equality of 
rights with one who has done his bit ; but, with the introduction of the proper name, # 

s disgusting when Isocrates claims, the generality disappears, and, at least with a verb 
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like vouifw, apparently all reason for assuming recurrence of the act. But who is to 
say that the effect upon the Greeks of Sevdv drav Aewxparns vouify was not the same 
as our English ‘it is disgusting when a Leocrates claims’; and does not the generic 
6 wn xwédvveioas support that interpretation? Leave out the name Leocrates and the 
generality would be perfect, just as there is no difficulty in § 145 (also cited by 
Pearson) ov yap povov of pevyovres xatépxovta Grav 6 éyxatadimov Thy ToAw... & 
Ty woke dvarrpepytat, it is not a case of exiles coming home when a deserter walks up and 
down the streets. 

Mr. Pearson continues (p. 429): ‘ There is a very clear example of causal dre in 
Ar. Vesp. 1134 €rerra waidas xp purevav Kal tpéhev, 60 ovroci pe viv amromvigas 
BovAerat; Why should we hesitate to apply the same interpretation to the following 
precisely similar instances of drav? ... Aeschin. 1. 187 ri & ddeAos wasdaywyods 
tpeperv . . . Grav of Ty Twv vopwv TapaxataOnKny ExovTes Tpds TAS aioxtvas KaTaKdpr- 
twvtat;’ I ask another question: Would anyone admit érav with the subjunctive in 
Vesp. 1134, where Philocleon is calling the attention of the audience to the fact that 
his son is at that moment trying to choke him? And is there the slightest objection 
to seeing in Aeschin. 1. 187 a general reference, including, but not confined to, the 
particular case on trial? Thereis none; nor is thereamong Mr. Pearson’s examples 
of the subjunctive in this paragraph a single case that approaches Vesp. 1134 in 
clearness of reference to a particular occasion. And yet if the writer had his reasons 
for distinguishing between the indicative and the subjunctive, surely the temporal 
value of the conjunction was not completely lost in the causal. dre with the 
indicative has two functions: (a) It tells what the time is at which the action of the 
principal clause took place; (b) it tells what is the state of things at the (known) 
time of the principal clause. Both functions are illustrated in Isocr..20. 4 doris yap 
voy ToAug mapavopeiv dtr’ (b) ovx éLerrt, ti wor’ dv émoinaev, 50’ (a) of KparodvTes Tis 
ToAews Kai xdpwv elxov Tois Ta Tovar’ éLapaptdvovor. It is function (b) only that is felt 
to be causal. In Isocr. 20. 4 the temporal meaning of dre is forced on our attention 
by the viv, but it is present no less in Vesp. 1134: ‘Should one rear children under 
present conditions ?’ (sons choking fathers); and I know not a single case of so-called 
‘causal’ dre with the indicative in classical writers, where the clause does not 
describe the condition of affairs existing at the (particular) time referred to in the 
principal clause. It is difficult enough to gauge the exact value of ‘ when’ clauses 
without throwing away the distinction between the indicative and subjunctive which, 
I am convinced, is not yet lost in Demosthenes, not to speak of Sophocles and 
Thucydides. 

The next cases treated are those that ‘serve to identify two acts, through an 
identification of the times of action,’ as an example of which we may take Dem. 18. 88 
tis 0 kwrvoas Tov ‘EAAnorovrov dAAoTpwOijvas Kat’ éxeivous Tovs xpdvous ; tpeis, avdpes 
‘A@nvaion. 1d 8 ipeis Srav Aéyw, Tv wOAw Aéyw. These examples, says Mr. Pearson, 
‘are manifestly similar to the following from Latin . . . Ter. Andr. prol. 18 qué quom 
hunc accusant, Naeuium, Plautum, Ennium accusant. The inference is obvious that, as 
no one dreams of supposing that repeated action is expressed by the Latin idiom, it 
is unnecessary and unjustifiable to import any such idea into our interpretation of 
the Greek.’ That statement I deny. Terence in this passage does express repeated 
action, and so does Demosthenes. Of course the latter’s drav Aéyw follows a 
particular case of the use of ipeis for % wéAus—the statement would be quite 
impossible without a particular case immediately preceding to give it point—but 
Demosthenes constantly uses ipeis for 9 wéAcs throughout the speech, and drav Aéyw 
applies to all of them, That seems so plain to me that I have difficulty in under- 
standing why Mr. Pearson denies it. If one wants to identify two statements or 
two acts and to limit the reference to a single case past tenses are in order, as ‘ when 
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I said that, I meant.’ If I hear of a man distilling whisky, and say, ‘ when he did 
that he broke the law,’ I refer to one particular occasion ; but if I say, ‘ when he 
does that he breaks the law,’ I assume that he has done it or will do it more than 
once. I do not mean ‘he is breaking the law (now) when he is doing that.’ In 
Dem. 18. 88 I have selected an example where we naturally think of repetition. 
Let us take the strongest case for the other point of view, Soph. O.7. 658 «3 viv 
ériotw, TavP Strav (nrns, emot (nra@v dAcOpov 1) duyijv éx THOSE yns, Of Which Mr. Pearson 
says, ‘ Oedipus is answering a request of the chorus that he should not condemn 
Creon. The request has been made, and we should translate rav@’ érav (yrys “in 
seeking this”: it is impossible to think of a reiteration of the demand,’ It is 
impossible, I admit, to think that the chorus has reiterated the demand. It is not 
impossible to think that this form of statement is a suggestion from Oedipus that 
the chorus should not press the point. And suppose that Oedipus had said—and 
this is what Mr. Pearson would make him say—ravra (nrav <uoi (nreis dAcOpov. 
That I should feel to be a direct charge against the chorus that they are seeking 
Oedipus’ death ; what he does say is a mildly uttered explanation of the meaning of 
what they have asked. In all these cases of ‘identical acts’—all Mr. Pearson's 
examples are verbs of sayimg—the principal clause contains a definition of the 
meaning of the statement made in the subordinate clause. It matters not whether 
that statement is made once or many times; it is assumed that it is repeated, and 
whenever it is made it means so and so, But Mr. Pearson thinks that he clinches his 
argument by a reference to ‘a special case of this category . . . when érav Aéyy and 
the like are used to introduce a literary quotation.” ‘When Euripides says,’ Mr 
Pearson thinks, cannot imply repetition, for he said it only once. Might we not 
fairly argue that every time we read the play, every time we see it acted, Euripides 
makes the statement? But, not to press that point, let us look at the examples of 
this usage in the classical period. Plato, Rep. 383a mwoAAd dpa “Opjpov éracvouvtes 
GAAa TovTo ovK erawerdpeOa, THY Tov évuTviov Tournv id Aws to ’Ayapépvove, ovdé 
AicyvAov, Srav gy 9 Oetres. Why does Plato use the future éra:vecdueOa here? 
I should say he means, ‘ when we hear that passage in Homer recited, when we see 
that play of Aeschylus acted, and Thetis says—we shall not give our approval.’ Is 
not 6rav ¢y the proper construction in that connection? In Jon 538c the completion 
of Grav “Opnpos Aeyy is cite dpOas A€yer “Opnpos cite px}, and we have again the case of 
‘identical acts.’ And the third example is Aeschin. 1. 128 cipyjoere . . . Tov 
Evperiénv arodpatvopevov tHhv Gedy tavrnv ov povov tovs (avras éudavifew Suvvapevny, 
Orotot Ties Gv Tvyxdvwow dvres, GAAG Kai Tovs TeTeAEuTHKOTas, Stay A€eyij, Pippy «rE. 
‘when he says he represents,’ again the identical act, and note the present tense 
amropatvopmevov, 

To return for a moment to the Latin parallels. If I see repetition in guom 
hunc accusant . . . Ennium accusant, it does not mean that I see it in Cic. Cat. 1. 8. 21 
de te autem, Catalina, . . . quom tacent clamant. That may mean their (present) silence 
ss @ Shout. Quom tacent is not drav gwroot. And I cannot leave this type of 
‘identical act’ without pointing out that we might grant—as I cannot—that Mr. 
Pearson is perfectly right; but to grant it would mean only that érav with the 
subjunctive did not always imply ‘ indefinite frequency,’ and it would not entitle one 
to see ‘ causal implication’ without ‘indefinite frequency’ in a totally different type 
of sentence. There is nothing ‘ causal’ here. 

From the examples (pp. 432 sqq.) ‘where no other relation than that of 
causality appears to exist between the subordinate and principal clauses,’ I select 
the three or four that seem to me to support most strongly Mr. Pearson’s views— 
that is, they are the ones in which repetition of action is most difficult to see. 
Dem. 27. 33 «ai Toe rocov twa xpy Tov KaraAapGevra (sc. ivory and iron—the stock- 
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in-trade) vouifev «lvar, Grav gaivyrac tryAckotroas Te épyarrnpios éLapxov xté. The 
facts have just been stated (once), the paprupia: are just about to be read (once). 
Why or how see repeated action? Mr. Pearson translates, ‘Since it is proved to 
have sufficed for factories of a certain size.’ ... Dem. 34. 17 riva ofv dAAov xpi 
TEepipevery Vas paptupa, Srav THALcKa’TyV papTupiav map’ aitav To'Twy éxnTE; THALKa’THY, 
it might be urged, sounds more general than rairnv, but airoév rovrwv, it must be 
admitted, is as particular as possible. How can we think of repeatedly having the 
testimony? Dinarch. 3. 9, says Mr. Pearson, ‘is a remarkable instance. The 
reference is to the office of otparnyds «is tiv Movviyiav . . ., to which Philocles had 
already been appointed. ti yap rovrov ovx dv oierO" drodocOat Trav év TH TOAE OTovdatoTa- 
Twv, OTrav vpeis WS TUrTdY avTdV Kai Sikaov diAaka kaTaoTioNntTeE ; (‘quando constituistis ” 
is the old Latin version).’ Mr. Pearson makes much of Latin versions; but if these 
translators missed fine points of meaning, must we follow them? Since is an easy 
translation, but it gives merely the general idea; it evades the point. On all these 
examples my view is the same, and to explain one is to explain them all. Let us 
take the last. On the morning after an election a disappointed party man might 
exclaim : ‘What is the country coming to when we elect a Johnson president ?’ 
(or the a might be omitted). Johnson, let us say, has only been elected once. That 
form of sentence in Greek would require érav. It is the ‘explicative’ type again. 
The dérav-clause describes a condition of affairs which the speaker chooses to treat as 
general, and the principal clause characterizes that condition as desperate whenever it 
occurs. ‘What do you think,’ says Dinarchus, ‘is going to happen to the state 
property when you elect Philocles as an honest official?” In Dem. 34. 17 we have 
not a simple question expecting an answer, such as: ‘ Why are you waiting for 
further testimony now when you have this?’ It is a rhetorical question addressed 
to the jury: ‘ What need of another witness when you have testimony such as this?’ 
I believe I am right in holding that the drav-clause here is not descriptive of the 
present particular situation, but is intended to have a general application, with the 
effect of : ‘How would one naturally act im such a situation?’ And the effect is 
the same in Dem. 27. 33: ‘ When we have the proof that the stock sufficed for this 
and this and this, must we not think that it was very large to start with?’ ‘Given 
such a situation’! (at any: time), what is the natural conclusion ?? In Aeschin. 3. 45, 
Srav obv arodei~y (6 vopobérns) xré, we havean anacoluthon. Properly completed, the 
sentence would have corresponded to the type of ‘identical acts.’ ‘When the 
lawgiver lays down this and this and this, he means the fevixoi crépavoe by pnd’ ird 
GAXov pndevds.’ 

We have a different type of sentence in Lys. 28. 14, 15 73 émi rovros efvar €v 
rois Secvordros Kivdivos KaGeorixare, Gote modi av Sixardtepov ipas avtois 7 Tovrous 
éXcoire, kal Tovs tperepous waidas Kai yuvaixas, dre rd Tootrwv avdpav (note the generality 
of rotovrwy in contrast with rovrows and rovrovs). drav yap yynowpeba owrnpias 
dvreAnpOat, Secvorepa trd Trav Huetépwv dpxdvTwv mdcyopev 7 bd Tov Todeuiwv. I call 
this a different type, for we have here no rhetorical question, no dewdrarov Grav. 
Mr. Pearson sees in it ‘an example of adversative rather than of strictly causal 
bearing,’ and translates, ‘ Now that we have come to believe that’. ..; or ‘ Despite 
our conviction that’... One needs to read the whole passage. The defendant, 
Ergocles, has put forward the usual plea that he ‘had come back from Phyle.’ 
The speaker answers that too many of these ‘ patriots’ had been enriching themselves 
when they had been put in office to ‘ make the state great and free.’ To the plea for 
pity he replies: ‘We should pity ourselves, not orparnyoi like you who have 
betrayed the state. For when (with the election of new magistrates every year) we 
think we have laid hold upon safety, we find ourselves worse treated by our own 


? Compare Dem. 4. 46 Sray . . . mis €& Ge dv dxotond’ brn dy rixnre yndloncde, ri Kal xph rpocdoxay ; 
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rulers than by the enemy.’ If the reading is correct, and I agree with Mr. Pearson 
in accepting it, the ordinary present general temporal clause gives as good an interpreta- 
tion as can be given. Lysias did not use éravy with the subjunctive to express 
merely a causal or adversative bearing. To Mr. Pearson the force of roAAjv po 
Gropiav mapéxee 6 aywv ovtrogi Grav éevOvanOe (19. 1) ‘would be very much impaired 
if it could not be taken as a reflection by the speaker on his present perplexity." How 
is it with 12. 41 woAAdkis €Oatvpaca . . . rAnv Grav évOvpn$0? The rodAdcis makes 
it simple. The answer to Mr. Pearson’s feeling about 19. 1 is that there is nothing 
there to compel us to abandon a well-established rule. The ordinary interpretation 
is good enough. 

I turn now to the three passages with which Mr. Pearson begins his article, in 
which the conservatives who cling to ‘indefinite frequency’ are ‘defending an 
anomaly’ (Eur. Jon 743), are not ‘free from grammatical shackles’ (Thuc., 1. 141), 
and have not ‘seriously pondered the results which flow from their adherence to 
established convention’ (Soph. Ajax 134). Thuc. 1. 141 runs thus: pdyy pev yap 
pug mpds aravras “EAAnvas Suvaroi TeAorovvjcio: xal of Evppaxyor advruryxeiv, ToAeueiv Sé py 
mTpds uoiav dvtirapacKeny advvatot, Grav pyre BovAevTypiw evi xpwpevor wWapaypHpa Te 
ofews éxiteA Gor, raves Te iadynpor Gvres kal ovy SpuopvAa 7d éf’ EavTdv Exarros orevdg > €f 
Gv pidet pndev ériteAs yiyverGar. ‘The Peloponnesians and their allies cannot carry 
on a war successfully because, being an aggregation of independent units, they fail in 
common initiative. How can érav be translated otherwise than by some phrase 
which preserves the causal nexus? ... Whether the time-force of orav is entirely 
lost... I am not concerned to argue; but it is strongly maintained that the 
sentence has nothing in common with the clause of general assumption, which 
monopolizes the attention of grammarians.’ Thus Mr. Pearson. I as strongly 
maintain that we have here an ‘explicative’ drav-clause, which, as always, defines a 
frequently recurring situation, and that situation is wary. Mr. Pearson’s interpretation 
overlooks what Thucydides has put forward as the important thing in his sentence— 
that is, the contrast between payy piv pug and wodeueciv 5. The drav-clause defines 
what it is to carry on a long war as compared with fighting a single battle. It defines 
woXepuetv, Of course the sentence does not mean, ‘ The Peloponnesians are unable to 
make war successfully whenever they fail in common initiative’; but it does mean, ‘Jn 
a single battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are a match for all the Greeks 
together, but they are not a match for an inferior adversary in a long war when they 
‘are not doing with a vim a single definite task, but every state has a different end to 
gain.’ Sophocles, Ajax 134 sqq., has oé pév ed mpdocovr’ émtxaipw vé 8 orav rAny? 
Aws 7} Capers Adyos ex Aavady xaxdOpovs ériBy, peyav Sxvov éxw. Mr, Pearson 
translates, ‘As I rejoice ever at your good fortune, so mow that you are assailed 
either by a stroke of Zeus or an envious slander, I am scared. For the story we 
have heard,’ etc. ; and he argues that there has been but one stroke from Zeus, that 
one is final and crushing. ‘ How then can we contemplate its recurrence?’ I admit 
that at first this passage seemed to me a substantial support for Mr. Pearson's 
theory, though the argument on the stroke of Zeus seemed overdone. There might 
be many kinds of rAnyat Acs for all that Mr. Pearson cites to the contrary. But 
there is one little word, ds, at the beginning of line 141, that allows us to remain in 
the shackles of ‘indefinite frequency.’ Mr. Pearson translate it for, and I cannot 
but wonder why he thought it necessary to go on to this sentence at all. Did he 
recognize in ws xai a stumbling-block ? I can see no other meaning in os than that 
it brings us from the general point of view in Grav to the particuldr occurrences of the 
past night. And what of the xai—ds xal ris viv POiuévns vuerds? Jebb has ‘and 
so,’ but the and cannot be intended for the xai. «ai! cannot be a connective here; 


1 In comparisons (is) «al also is very common where we prefer to omit it. 
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it must emphasize the following phrase, ‘in the past night also.’ What does that 
mean unless other times are asswmed, whether there have been other such or not? 
On Eur. Ion 743 sq. KP. Baxrpw & épeidov mepipep ariBov yOovds. ILA. wat rovro 
Tupréy, érav éy® PAerw Bpaxd, Mr. Pearson speaks of ‘the impossibility of bringing 
(it) within the compass of the ordinary rule,’ and translates, ‘ That is a blind guide 
now that my sight is dim.’ He adds ‘éray must be causal.’ First let me ask what is 
the meaning of our English now that? Asarendering of érav in Ajax 137 it is made 
to refer to a blow that has just fallen. Has the Paedagogus just become blind? Let 
us stick to stnce, which is at least more common. On p. 428 Mr. Pearson states that 
. both (ore and Orav) are limited to the cause of the judgment as opposed to that of the 
fact. Is that true of Jon 744? If drav is causal here, the meaning is, ‘this stick is 
blind because my sight is dim,’ and érav is used with the same meaning as dr: with 
he indicative. Even if it is ‘the merest prejudice to refuse to érav a development 
which is freely conceded to rei and dre,’ I do refuse to believe it had developed so 
far as this in the time of Euripides, unless the ordinary syntactical point of view 
fails to give to this passage as good a meaning as ‘that is a blind guide because my 
sight is dim.’ What does drav éy® BAérw Bpayd mean if it is a present general temporal 
clause implying ‘ indefinite frequency’? Aérew sometimes is the opposite of turds, 
and means to have sight ; but it need not imply a condition, it may apply to a single 
act of vision. The meaning is, ‘ whenever I fail to see well (referring to unevenness 
in the path), this staff does not help me; it is as blind as lam.’ ‘ When I do not 
see, it does not see.’ I agree that ‘there can be no doubt as to the general drift * of 
the passage, but I most emphatically assert that, when that general drift can be 
reached just as well by giving to érav its ordinary meaning as by calling it because, we 
have no right to abandon a meaning supported by hundreds of examples, especially 
when there is not one in Mr. Pearson’s long list of specially selected ‘ causal’ 
examples that can be compared with this so as to justify the rendering ‘ because.’ 
T believe, of course, in the development of new meanings with the gradual 
disappearance of the old, and Mr. Pearson, doubtless, has pointed out the way by 
which drav eventually became because ; but a literary language that has reached the 
height of development attained by the Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries is 
a conservative thing. Sophocles, Euripides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes 
understood the instrument they handled; and to credit Euripides with writing drav 
with the subjunctive in the sense of or: with the indicative as early as 425 B.C. is too 
bold a procedure for me to follow. 
A. G. Latrp. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A, 







































































TERENCE GLOSSES IN THE ABOLITA GLOSSARY. 


TueEsE glosses have already been dealt with in a dissertation by H. Gnueg, 
De Glossis Teventianis Codicis Vaticani 3321 (Jena, 1903). This would seem to render 
a re-opening of the subject unnecessary; but it does not require a very close 
examination of Gnueg’s work to show that his treatment of these glosses is unsatis- 
factory. That must be the excuse for this paper. I do not propose, however, to 
attempt to re-write the dissertation or to treat all the Terence glosses in ‘ Abplita’ as 
fully as Gnueg has done, but I wish to show that he has been working on wrong 
lines, and that, as a consequence, we must revise our estimate of the Terence glosses 
to be found in this glossary. 

To give Gnueg his due, his original intentions are good. In his prefatory 
remarks (p. 4) he affirms the presence of a large number of Terence glosses and of a 
still larger number of Vergil glosses in ‘ Abolita.” He calls attention to the special 
Vergil glossary (C.G.L. 1V. pp. 427-90) and the special Terence glossary (C.G.L. V. 
pp. 529-39), and he cites them as evidence of the popularity of these authors with 
compilers of glossaries. He goes on to say that he intends to confine himself to 
‘ Abolita’—to the glosses enclosed within square brackets, C.G.L. IV. pp. 3-198, and 
to add at the end a few words on the Terence glosses of ‘Abstrusa.’ After this he 
sketches his method of procedure, taking in order (1) unbroken batches of Terence 
glosses, (2) ‘ mixed’ batches, composed of Vergil and Terence items, and (3) solitary 
Terence glosses. When these materials have been collected and arranged, he takes 
up several questions arising out of them, e.g. the help these glosses give in deter- 
mining the text of Terence, their possible connexion with Donatus, and so on. So 
far, so good; but it is when Gnueg puts his intentions into action that one is 
prompted to cross swords with him. 

His chief shortcomings are that he shows no scruples in claiming every possible 
gloss for Terence; and, secondly, that his presentation of batches is often faulty. 
The second of these is, in part, a consequence of the first; the first, in its turn, rests 
on several serious misconceptions. 

From the very outset Gnueg recognizes no other possible sources of ‘ Abolita’ 
than Vergil and Terence. If a gloss is not from Vergil, it is from Terence; if not 
from Terence, it is from Vergil; if from neither, then there must be something 
wrong. For example, he mentions (p. 28) two glosses in connexion with Haut, 32— 
C.G.L. IV. p. 50, 37, which does refer to this line and p. 54, 50. The reading of the 
second is in dispute—Discidisse : pedem vetraxisse—and he objects to the emendation 
Desciuisse on the ground that this verb occurs in neither Vergil nor Terence. Apuleius 
and Festus have been completely ignored. [It need only be mentioned that the 
following glosses, claimed for Terence, are drawn from Apuleius: p. 67, 27-9: 
71, 49-50: 96, 7-8: 130, 46 (= ? Met. 4, 14 ¢ ve- in a batch, 43-47): 136, 9 and 11: 
174, 1: 180, 32: 193, 35 (32-36 and 38 (?) = Apul.). So we can pick out as really 
belonging to Festus—p. 22, 41: 59, 28: 181, 27.] In consequence, Gnueg makes 
too much of what he calls ‘ mixed’ batches, composed of Vergil and Terence items. 
He fails to see that they are the natural result of repeated attempts to attain greater 
alphabetical precision in a glossary where Vergil and Terence play prominent parts. 
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The Terence glossary, C.G.L. V. pp. 529-539, has been a stumbling-block. In 
his introduction Gnueg claims that when the source of a gloss 1s doubtful, this 
glossary may help us. Had he reflected, he might have wondered tow the marginal 
notes of a North Frankish eighth-century MS, of Terence could be cited as evidence 
for proving the existence of Terence glosses in ‘ Abolita ’—glosses which are drawn 
from the marginal notes of a seventh-century Spanish MS. of Terence. There is, of 
course, no evidence to show that these MSS. are in any way related or their marginal 
notes either. The Terence glossary takes into account only three plays, Andria, 
Adelphoe and Eunuchus : ‘ Abolita’ lays all the plays under contribution. Yet Gnueg 
is obsessed by this Terence glossary, imagining its items to be, if not identical, at 
least connected with the ‘ Abolita’ items: e.g. p. 129, 54, Obtundis : obteris. This is 
clearly Andr. 348, the preceding gloss being Andr. 250, the following Andr. 360; but 
Gnueg refers it to Ad. 113, because in the Terence glossary there is a gloss Optundas, 
which belongs to that passage. 

Further, it is to be doubted if Gnueg really appreciated the difference between 
‘Abstrusa ’ and ‘ Abolita,’ in spite of his promise in his introduction to keep them 
separate. He assigns p. 146, 35 to Andr. 144, and p. 146, 42 to Haut. 321; yet both 
of these are in an ‘ Abstrusa’ portion, and are so printed by Goetz. Nor does he 
recognize intruders from ‘ Abstrusa,’ which, as Professor Lindsay has shown ( /ourn. 
Phil. vol. 34, pp. 270-1 : p. 280), must be ruled out of ‘ Abolita.” Gnueg sweeps 
many of these into his net, often with disastrous results, for they break up clear 
batches of Terence glosses and mar the presentation of the material. In going 
through the dissertation one must take care not to be misled by Gnueg’s habit 
of seizing every word in ‘Abolita’ which occurs in Terence, and claiming it as 
a Terence gloss. There can be no certainty in the case of isolated glosses which 
stand near no definite Terence batch, unless they preserve some undoubted 
Terentian word or phrase. If they do not, the verdict must be ‘not proven’; for in 
most instances one could claim such ‘ strays’ with as much justification for Vergil 
or Apuleius or sometimes Festus, to say nothing of other possible sources of 
‘ Abolita.’ 

Gnueg has another fault which we might call literalness ; and this, operating 
with the causes just mentioned, has produced the faulty presentation of many 
batches. He sticks too closely to the actual form of the word found in the text of 
Terence. He has not observed that it is the general rule for a verb to be cited either 
in the actual form in which it occurred in the author or in the third person singular 
present indicative, not in the present infinitive nor the first person singular present 
indicative. 

Gnueg realizes, as one can gather from his introduction, that in Terence batches 
the glosses retain more or less faithfully the order of the occurrence of the words in 
the text of Terence. Unfortunately he does not always put his principles into 
practice. There is a glaring instance of his blindness in the EX-section, p.69. We 
find a clear ‘run’ of Hecyva glosses, extending from 42 to 50. They are, in order— 
Hec. 362 (its position is due to alphabetical considerations): 213: 297: 407: 490: 
632: omit 48, as being a part of 68, 33, which has broken adrift: 742: 727. 
Expedit : liberat, exsoluit, p. 69, 44, is assigned by Gnueg to Phorm. 766, where 
expedit occurs, but in the sense ‘be expedient.” Obviously the gloss refers to 
Hec. 297—expediui animum meum. We find another instance in the AB-section. 
Abdidit <se> : vecepit <se>, p. 4, 36,.is correctly referred to Hec. 175, but 37, 
Abstvaxit se : reuocauit se, is omitted. It undoubtedly comes from Hec, 297, me 
abstvahat. The compiler adapted 37 to the form of 36, and this has thrown Gnueg 
off the scent. 

In order to see how all this misleads, let us take, as an example, the glosses 
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assigned to the Amdria. (In sections 6-11 of his dissertation Gnueg collects all the 
Terence glosses he has discovered—and many others as well—and arranges them 
according to the order of the occurrence of the words in each play.) 

Gnueg assigns to the Andria 189 glosses: to these there fall to be added 
15 ‘ doublets’ (e.g. p. 88, 28 and 88, 46, in both of which tamdudum is glossed, and 
which Gnueg refers to Andy. 228). This gives us a gross total of 204. Out of these, 
after careful examination, 83 may be accepted as certain and correct. Exception can 
be taken to the remaining 121 on various grounds. 

(1) As samples of isolated glosses, which deal with common words, and are, 
therefore, of doubtful origin, we may take the following (I add in brackets the 
reference to the gloss and the line of the Andria to which each is assigned): abutitur 
(Pp. 4, 28=A. 15): avs (21, 24=A. 31): monnumquam (126, 31=A. 109): sndignum 
(94, 27==A. 145): qué (158, 44=A. 154): same (170, 53=A. 195): callidus (28, 54= 
A. 198): tamdudum (88, 28 and 46=A. 228): exsequar (67, 37=A. 259): ferme 
(75: 43 =A. 460: 75, 49=A. 284, etc.) : ture (102, 47=A. 394): profecto (150, 9 and 
41=A. 554): mitte (117, 32= A. 764): shidem (88, 48=A. 777): facile (74,35 =A. 811): 
utinam (196, 21 =A. 931): meque (117, 4=A. 935). 

(2) Some really belong to Vergil: eg. 157, 19 (A. 351) =? Aem 4, 631: 
36, 39 (A. 696) =Aem. I, 361: 187, 11 (A. 779) =Geo. 2, 335. 

(3) Some belong to Apuleius: e.g. 174, 1 (A. 88) = Apol. 82, etc. : 91, 5 (A. 212): 
96, 8 (A. 378)=Met. 11, 27: 60, 27 (A. 639): 109, 23 (A. 729)=? Met. 9, 4 
(24 = Met. 9, 28): 96, 7 (A. 825) =? Met. 11, 6 (8= Met. 11, 27). 

(4) Others may be claimed for Festus: e.g., 183, 5 (A. 86): 134, 34 (4. 141. 
Gnueg refers to this line also 134, 1, which is the same gloss as 134, 34): 173, 31 
(A. 206): 22, 41 (A. 967). 

Gnueg claims for Andr. 345, etc., the gloss p. 66, 23: Euge : lactus, alibi ua. Sed 
hoc ‘ duabus partibus’ Donatus ‘ siue in bona siue in mala.’ This gloss has nothing what- 
ever to do with Terence. Gnueg has appropriated it for him, though he seems a 
little puzzled by it, because he found euge in a Terence index. The gloss refers to 
some verse of the Bible like Job 39, 25, where an Itala reading was euge, the 
Vulgate ua. 

(5) Several glosses are included because they are found in the Terence glossary: 
e.g. 86, 55 (A. 833, etc.): 158, 9 (A. 270, etc.). 

(6) Many are ‘Abstrusa’ intruders: e.g. 37, 41 (A. 139)=39, 8: 157, 25 
(A. 184)=157, 1: 37, 37 (A. 304) =37, 10: 178, 46 (A. 448)=180, 16. In addition 
to intruders from ‘ Abstrusa,’ we find in batches in ‘Abolita’ that glosses are 
repeated either in error or because they have come from different sources. Gnueg 
does not recognize this, and claims both for Terence: e.g. 80, 17=79, 15 (which 
belangs to A. 244): 69, 48 is part of 68, 33: 104, 36=103, 34: 54, 52=58, 2 (58, 2 
occurs in a short batch: 58, 1-3=Andr. 622: 660: Ad. 355. 54, 52 is a misspelling 
of Destitit, which has been transferred to the DI-section). 

(7) In many cases Gnueg is blind to more or less obvious Terence batches, and 
assigns glosses, we might almost say, at random. A few examples will suffice: 

P. 172, 33 clearly begins a batch which runs Andy. 48: 146: 188: 546, etc. 
Gnueg doubts the first, third and fourth, and does not mention the second. 

22, 38 begins a short Eunuchus batch, which runs 727: 728: 740. Torn in 
different directions he refers the gloss to Andy. 125; Eun. 727, 756 and 228. 

For 42, 10 Gnueg hesitates between Andry. 160 and Haut. 465. 42, 11 is 
Andr, 167, which solves the difficulty. 

150, 5 begins a batch which reads Haut. 140: 391,etc.: 770. He makes nothing 
of it, assigning 5 to Andr. 435, etc., and 7 to Andr. 847, 918, 970, Eun. 768, etc. 

79, 19 is assigned to Andry.618. Ituccurs ina batch: 15=Andr.244: 16=810: 
17 Ad, 872: 18=Eun. 589: 19=798, etc.: 20=1031, 
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158, 46 Quss usdeor : qualis uideor may be Andr. 702. The references to Eun. 307 
and Verg. Aen, 1, 615 and 4, 10,are ridiculous. 

167, 49-51 is a short Andria batch: 283: 941: 940 (50 and 51 being inter- 
changed for alphabetical reasons). Gnueg refers 51 to Andr. 940, Ad. 228, Phorm. 
954 Or Iorg. 

42, 13 is assigned to Andr. 942—Conuenit : concordat. 14 is Haut. 121, 15 is 
Haut, 292. Between 14 and 15 the Monte Cassino MS. preserves a gloss identica] 
with 13. Is it too much to suppose that 14a= Haut, 165 is in its proper place, and 
that 13 has been misplaced in the Vatican MS. ? 

What holds good for the glosses which Gnueg assigns to the Andria will, on 
investigation, be found to hold good for those assigned to the other plays as well. 
But should anyone require further proof of the wrong principles on which Gnueg has 
worked, let him turn to the Q-section of ‘ Abolita’ and the glosses from it which 
Gnueg has assigned to Terence. They are, in addition to a few isolated items, two 
batches: p. 158, 32—p. 159, 3, and p. 159, 28-39. A few glosses on p. 159 come 
from Terence: 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 and 37; beyond these it is not safe to go. For 
how is one to unravel Gnueg’s tangled skein? 

Lack of space prevents the detailed treatment of all the Terence glosses in 
‘ Abolita.”, One must be content with the outline of the principal batches. These 
are as follows: 

P. 42, 1-33, with a few alien glosses, continued after an ‘ Abstrusa’ portion, 
p. 43, 10-30. Gnueg has not realized that the second part is a continuation of the 
first, and speaks of them as two batches. Unfortunately the trail is not as clear as 
it might be in the first part. Alphabetical reshuffling has been at work here and 
there, and has consequently spoilt the smoothness of the batch. It begins: 
Haut. 444: 397 (? Comparare<m>): Andr. 602: 844: Phorm. 477: 6 to be omitted— 
it occurs in its proper place in a Eun, batch at 23: Andr. 145: 8 is an intruder : 
Phorm. 550: Andy. 160: 167: Haut. 17: 165 (13=14a, which is in its proper place; 
see above): 121: 292: Andy. 225: Haut, 437: Andry. 227: Eun. 256: Andy. 239: 
Phorm, 626: Eun. 355: 444: 669: 25 is an intruder: Eun. 593 (attracted to 27): 
Phorm. 759: Andr. 937: Haut. 465: Eun. 1072 (? [con|riualem): 31 is an intruder: 
Hec. 313: Haut. 963. Four threads are clear: Haut., Andr., Phorm., Eun., and, taken 
separately, each retains more or less faithfully the order of the words in the play, so 
far as alphabetical considerations permit. P. 42, 32 is an anticipation of the Hecyvra 
batch in the second part. This part begins at 43, 10, and reads: Eun. 928: 256: 
Hec. 175: 177: 191: 224: 248: 333: 481, etc.: 629: 702: 746: 22 is an intruder: 
815: 837: 25 is an intruder: Eun. 25: 102 (ge): 28 =? a note on Eun. 133: 
148, etc.: 583. 

57, 53-58, 3 = Andr. 102: 568: 622: 660: Ad. 355. 

63, 42 and 45-48 = Andr. 184: Ad, 620: 698: Phorm. 398: 398. 

69, 30-70, 3= Haut. 683: Hec. 347: Eun. 406: Andy. 131: 34—attracted by 35, 
which is Andy. 167: 723: 37=69, 32 and, therefore, to be omitted: 760: Haut. 462: 
Ad. 72: Phorm, 187: 41a=Phorm. 540: Hee. 362: 213: 297: 407: 490: 632: 
48= 68, 33, first part: 742: 727: Phorm. 843: 698: Eun. 603: 712: p. 70, 1=p. 71, 
47: Phorm, 187: 197. 

97, 17-22= Andy. 701: 710 (imp[r|udens): 879: Ad. 993: Eun. 271: 580. 

119, 30-120, 3 (with intruders): 30=Ad. 218: 33=Ad. 806: 34=Hec, 239, etc.: 
36=Andr. 120: 37=Hec. 478 (attracted by 36): 38=Andr. 266: 39=Andr. 316: 
40 = Haut. 839, etc.: 41 = Hec. 701: 41a=Eun. 13: 42 = Eun, 222: 120, 2=Eun. 411: 
3= Eun. 753. 

150, 5-21 (with intruders) = Haut. 140, etc.: 391, etc.: 770, etc.: Hec. 159: 9 is 
an intruder: Haut, 814: 11 is an intruder: Andr. 615: 642 (vespicimus): 711: 
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Haut. 988: Andr. 825 (prae studio): 17 is an intruder: Phorm. 861: 895: Andr. 716, 
.: Ad. 478. 
yo .: mtd 28 onwards, furnishes some glosses: 28= Andr. 214: 29=248: 30=Ad. 
680, etc.: 31 is an intruder: 32=Eun. 420, etc.: 33=238: 34=Phorm. 917, etc.: 
35 is an intruder: 36=Andr. 708: 37=760, etc. | 
191, 6-12=Eun. 457 (shifted for alphabetical reasons): Amdr. 211: 457, etc.: 
m.7: 10=?8: Eun. 142: 688. 
me La 38 and 41-45=Andr. 8: 15: Ha. 189: 237: Eun. 276: 688. 
Of the shorter batches we may cite: 
P. 61, 38-40= Andr. 855: Phorm. 885: 958. 
62, 33-35 =Andr. 562: Eun. 555: Phorm. 682. 
98, 2-4 = Andry. 941: Haut. 204: 895. 
99, 1-4 =Ad. 349: Eun. 80: 525: Phorm. 708. 
107, 7-9= Eun. 149 (beneficio meo—a case of inversion): Ad. 390: 864. 
122, 48-51 = Eun. 269: 616: Haut. 399 : 95, etc, | 
129, 47-130, 1 (with intruders): 47=Andr. 161: 48=181: 51= 243: 53=250: 
= 348: 130, I = 360. 
e ah saneescaie 151: Haut. 976, etc.: Andr. 98: Phorm. 789. 
167, 49-168, 1 = Andr. 283: 941: 940: Phorm. 78. 
180, 42-46 = Andr. 735: 779: 914: 623, etc.: 770. (For 42-44 cf. ‘ The St. Gall 
Glossary,’ Amer. J. P. vol. 38, p. 351-) | 
Reference has already been made to Gnueg’s attempt to make out a connexion 
between the Terence glosses of ‘ Abolita’ and the commentary of Donatus, an 
attempt which even Gnueg admits did not prove the success he anticipated. ce 3 
We do not need to go far in ‘ Abolita’ before we realize that there is nothing in 
the character of the marginal notes it preserves to suggest that they owe anything to 
any learned work; on the contrary, everything points to the conclusion that they are 
such rough and ready explanations of difficult words as would naturally occur to any 
monastery teacher. Gnueg, however, finds eight passages where ‘ Abolita glosses 
and Donatus agree, and eleven passages where the resemblance between them is 
strong. It will be sufficient to consider the first group only; what applies to it 
the second. 
ye saa, 28 Oppido : ualde= Donatus on Hee. II. 1, 41. There are two tests to 
apply : (1) Is this an undeniable Terence gloss ? The answer is that it does not 
form part of a Terence batch, and there is no certain Terence gloss in its immediate 
neighbourhood to give us any cause for thinking that it may be remains of a Terence 
batch. Nor, again, is it an uncommon word, which, even when isolated, could be 
claimed for any particular author who shows a partiality for it. (2) Is there any 
remarkable feature in the explanation of oppido? A reference to the Thes. Gloss. 
s.v. oppido will furnish us with other seven glosses where ualde forms at least part of 
the explanation of this word. Donatus, therefore, is not the only person who has 
explained oppido by ualde. We can safely say that this example. has not stood 
the tests. : ' , 
The same objections apply to p. 148, 21 Prorsus : omnino, to which there is 
a faint resemblance in Donatus, Andry. III. 2, 30: p. 158, 44 QOus : unde, qualis = Don. 
Hec. Il. 3, 6: 175, 1 Spevo : credo= Don. Eun. V. 3, 11: 122, 33 Nawiter : uelociter, 


sumptum a nauibus = Don. Eun. 1.1,6. Other two glosses, 40, 14 (Don, Eun. II. 3, 52) 
and 109, 23 (Don. Andr. IV. 3, 14), may be claimed with as much right for 
Apuleius, while the explanations bear no resemblance to the notes of Donatus on 
these Terence passages. The great objection to all these instances is that they are, 
to say the least of it, very doubtful Terence glosses ; and if no trace of Donatus’s 
commentary is found in the many certain Terence glosses in ‘ Abolita,’ why should 
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it be discovered in glosses—and common words, too—the source of which is uncertain? 
Any resemblance that these glosses may have to passages in Donatus’s commentary 
is quite superficial, We can draw no inference from it. In the case of 50, 31, 
Depecssct : pactione transigere, we find the explanation given by Donatus, Phorm. I. 3, 14. 
Even if one were to admit that this solitary gloss preserved one scrap of Donatus, 
does it prove anything? One swallow does not make a summer. 

It is only too plain that Gnueg has not proved his case. In fact he ruins it by 
giving seven examples where the explanations given by ‘ Abolita’ dnd Donatus 
respectively agree in sense but not in the actual words. (This is the case, of course, 
with nearly all the Terence glosses of ‘ Abolita.’) In addition, he gives us two 
passages where a word is explained differently by the two commentators, and one 
passage, p. 174, 1, where Donatus expressly contradicts the ‘ Abolita’ interpretation. 
This last discovery need cause no surprise. The gloss occurs in an Apuleius batch 
and belongs to A pol. 82. 

Two questions remain that may be of more general interest. Do the Terence 
glosses of ‘ Abolita,’ preserving, as they do, the readings of a (lost Spanish) seventh- 
century MS., throw any light on the text of Terence? Can we determine the order 
of the plays in the MS. that was used and thereby form any idea of the character of 
this lost MS. ? 

Most of the material for answering the former of these questions has been 
collected by Gnueg. Professor Lindsay has called attention to two additional 
passages: 43, 19 Concessurum : migraturum, Hec. 629. Evidently one MS. had the 
old indeclinable future infinitive (Journ. Phil. vol. 34, p. 274). 

162, 54. Rebamini : arbitra<ba>mini. Phorm. 902 (Amer. J. P. vol. 38, p. 350, 
note). Aebamins had already been suggested by Mueller as the true reading, not 
usrébamins. Other passages of interest are: 

42, 32. Conciuisse : concitauisse. Hec. 313. 

conciuisset A® : conciuerit BCDEFP. 

72,2. Exoptatam : desideratam. Haut, 408. 

exoptata ADF°G : expectata BCEP. 

17, 38. Animaduertite : adtendite, audite. Andr. 8. 

animaduertite BCDEGP. Donatus mentions both aniwmaduertite and 
adtendite. 

22, 39. At dum: quamdiu. Eun. 728. 

At dum D*. 

85, 19. Habilior : delectatior. Eun. 315. 

Abitior BC : abicior E. Donatus defends the reading habstior against 
habilior. Had Donatus been used by the author of the Terence glosses 
in ‘ Abolita,’ would we not have expected habitior here? 

102, 48. Iunceas: tenues. Eun, 316. 
iunceas BCDEGP. 
133, 46. Ortamentis : alimentis. Haut. 837. 
ortamentis BC : hortamentis Eugvraphius. 
172, 36. Si iure (in re) est : si utile est. Andr. 546. 

Si in re est G. 

150, 13. Prospiciunt : propitii aspiciunt. Amdr. 642 (vespiciunt). 

prospiciunt E. (Or is prospiciunt merely an error? Compare 150, 16 
Pro studio, Andy. 825 (prac). Thereisno trace of pro in any of the MSS.) 

The order of the plays in the MS. of Terence, which was used for ‘ Abolita,’ 
cannot be determined offhand with anything approaching certainty. Unfortunately 
we have no ideal guide in the matter, such as one long batch, undisturbed by any 
rearrangement and drawing on all the six plays in turn. As it is there is no batch, 
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in fact no section of the glossary, -where all the plays are represented. In one 
section (pp. 42-3) five plays are drawn on, but in the majority of cases we have to 
be content with three or four. Nor are all the plays represented to the same extent. 
Three bulk more largely in the glossary than the others, viz. Andria, Eunuchus and 
Hauton. In almost every batch of any length at least two of these plays are found. 
The combination Andy.-Haut. is very frequent. (It is not easy to explain this 
partiality for these plays, unless we suppose that they were read more frequently 
than the others and were, therefore, more fully annotated.) At the first glance this 
is apt to give the impression that the order of the plays began Andr., Haut., Eun., or 
something like that; but this order is not borne out in batches where more plays are 
represented. Another factor which has to be kept in mind is reshuffling: traces of 
its work may be found on nearly every page of ‘ Abolita,’ so that we must always 
consider its influence in determining the position of glosses drawn from any of 
the plays. 

Leaving on one side the very short batches, which naturally give us little help, 
and taking those where the track is not too heavily obscured, we find that the plays 
group themselves in the following combinations : 

Andy., Ad., pp. 57: 63: 150: 159. 

Andy., Ad., Eun., pp. 79: 97. 

Andr., Ad., Eun., Phorm., pp. 98-9: 159. 

In the long batch, pp. 42-3, the order is Haut., Andy., Haut., Andr. (a mixture 
due to reshuffling ?), Eun., Phorm., Hec. The Eunuchus group at the end of the batch, 
composed, as it is, of words beginning col-, con-, cog-, cannot be cited as evidence. It 
is obviously an addition. 

Eun., Phorm., pp. 42-3: 62: 69: 88: 98-9: 129. 

Haut., Hec., pp. 9: s0: 69: 98: 119: 150. 

As connecting links we have: 

Phorm., Haut., Hec., p. 50. 

Eun., Haut., p. 122. 

These combinations point to the order of the plays as having been Andr., Ad., 
Eun., Phorm., Haut., Hec.—an order which corresponds to that of the MSS. D and G. 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for help and advice. 

RosBert WEIR. 
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CORRIGENDA 


In vol. xv., p. 100, note 1, for ‘ Phaedrus’ read ‘ Seneca.’ 


In this number: 


P- 35, line 14, for ‘Suppl. I., pp. 231 sq.’ read ‘ Suppl. I1., coll. 231 sq’ 
p. 38, last line, for ‘ Isocrates’ read ‘ Leocrates.’ 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLII. 3. 1921. 


W. P. Shepherd, Chansons de Geste and the Homeric Problem. An indication and 
discussion of some analogies between the Greek and French epics from the stand- 
point of a student of the latter. Archer Taylor, The Judas Curse. An elaborate 
discussion of the various forms under which this curse appears, the various uses to 
which it was put, political, ecclesiastical, or private, with examples in several 
languages. G. M. Bolling, Vulgate Homeric Papyri. A testing of the theory already 
propounded in other articles, in the light of additional material now available; this 
new material gives 292 lines for the Odyssey, for 189 of which papyrus evidence was 
not available before, and 1223 lines for the Jisad, 260 of which had not previously been 
found in papyri. B. claims that this evidence entirely supports the hypothesis that 
the vulgate began by agreeing line for line with the edition of Aristarchus and 
afterwards suffered interpolation. Clara M. Knight, The To- Participle in Vergsl. 
Collects a number of cases in which the #o- participle is used in Vergil without a past 
meaning, but is clearly associated with a present idea, and suggests that the usage is 
an archaism, a remnant of the ‘ timeless’ sense of the form which is preserved in 
the free use (in the case of deponent verbs) found in early writers. Edwin H. Tuttle, 
Dvavidian Notes. Suggests that ‘ vowel-consonants,’ like the English » and /, were 
common in early Dravidian, and gives examples of various dialectical forms in 
support of this view. G. Bayley Dolson, J.7., Tyvanslator of Boethius. Suggests 
that the translator is not, as commonly supposed, the Fleming, John Thorie, but 
John Thorpe, a noted architect and friend of Sackville, Earl of Dorset, to whose 
widow the translation was dedicated. 


XLII. 4. 1921. 


Dedicated to B. L. Gildersleeve on his ninetieth birthday. E. H. Sturtevant, Word 
Ends and Pauses in the Hexameter. A discussion of the doctrine of the caesura in the 
Greek and Latin hexameter, giving statistics of the various places in the line at 
which word ends and ‘rhetorical’ or sense pauses occur, and contrasting the Roman 
practice with the Greek in each case. C. W. Keyes, Original Elements in Cicero's Ideal 
Constitution, Suggests that the deviations from the actual practice of Rome found in 
Cicero’s De Legibus III., which is in effect a ‘written constitution,’ are original to 
Cicero himself and dictated by his admiration of the political spirit of the age of 
Scipio, and his belief in a balanced form of government as the best. Tenney Frank, 
The Carmen Saeculare of Horace. Attempts to divide the stanzas of the poem 
among full choir, youths only and maidens only, on the theory that the strophes sung 
by male voices only have only ‘ masculine’ caesuras, while the others have at least 
one ‘feminine’ caesura. Offers a complete scheme of arrangement. H.H. Bender, 
Fluctuation between -o and -a Stems in Lithuanian. Examines lists of nouns which 
appear as -o stems at one time and -¢ at another, the lists being compiled from two 
standard dictionaries, and suggests that such differences are not a matter of period or 
dialect, but are due to the weakening of the distinctions of grammatical gender due 
to the almost complete loss of the neuter. W. M. Lindsay, Desultory Remarks on 
Latin Pronunciation. Suggested by Bridges’ Ibant Obscuri, Clark’s Cursus in Vulgar 
Latin, and Hardie’s Res Metrica. Discusses various problems raised by statements 
in the books mentioned. J. A. Baxter, Contributions to Late Latin Lextcography. Some 
corrections and additions to the Thesaurus and other lexica, the first-fruits of the 
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author’s contemplated Dictionary of Later Latin, which is to cover the whole period 
from Suetonius to Bede. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. IX. II.-IV. 1921. 


II. M. Cardini, in discussing the Hesiodic Catalogues, their origin and relation 
to the Eoiat and to the expanded Eozat, gives reasons for rejecting the hypothesis of 
Géttling and Marckscheffel, that the last lines of the Theogony are a later interpola- 
tion made to link up the Eotat with the Theogony. In the Alexandrine period the 
Catalogues are in five books. The contents of three are indicated by allusions found 
in various ancient authors, though everywhere they are confused and complex, as are 
also their titles. Equally confused and contradictory are the contents of the Cata- 
logue of Women and the Eoiat. The desire to find a god or a goddess among one’s 
ancestors led later to the insertion of genealogies deriving from divinities, and by the 
Alexandrine period many such accretions had been added, entailing many incon- 
sistencies. Some of these are here examined. The expansions and contractions of 
the generic term ‘ catalogue’ are also analysed, and evidence is adduced both for and 
against the attribution of some or all catalogues to Hesiod. In conclusion, the 
mass of them are ascribed to a date between 550 and 500. Their influence survives 
in later authors, Stesichorus making use of the more poetic material, while the 
genealogical parts were probably drawn on in such poems as the Naupactia, the 
Eoiai, and others of doubtful attribution. Commenting on the two editions of Ovid's 
Amores, B. Lavagnini assigns the second (in three books) to a period later than the 
Ars Amatoria and the Remedia, but prior to the Metamorphoses. Dealing with the 
much-amended passage in Avs Amat. V. 341—‘ deue tribus libris titulus quos signat 
Amorum '—he suggests that after the reducing of the first edition the poet had 
corrected, wherever he could, the original ‘ quinque’ into ‘ de ternisue libris.’ Later 
efforts to amend the passage in the uncorrected copies may have given rise to the 
present corrupt readings of extant codices.—III. An exceedingly interesting note by 
C. Pascal shows reason for believing that the ‘puella sapphica Musa doctior’ of 
Catullus XXXV. is no other than Lesbia herself, who seems at this time to have 
been smiling upon Catullus’ friend Cecilius of Como, probably the ancestor of Pliny. 
A. Castiglioni, anticipating his publication of emendations and explanations of the 
writings of Seneca, gives a further instalment of readings and explanatory notes on 
passages in the Dialogues (II1.-VIII.). In a short note C. Pascal defends the 
accusative in Anth. Pal. 7. 14 pera Motoas d@avdras (or -rovs), which he interprets to 
mean ‘next to the immortal Muses’; cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 596, where Sappho is called 
the tenth Muse.—IV. The same writer, dealing in detail with the fragments of lost 
Catullan odes, considers that we must assume a second series of lost poems, which 
survive only in certain quotations scattered among ancient authors. This series is 
not to be confused with the fragments contained in the collection of poems handed 
down to us. Among the latter he holds Carmen LIV. to be composed of two 
fragments from two lost odes, and similarly Ode LXXVIII. Other poems show 
lacunae. Ingeniously he reconciles discrepancies and explains fragments from 
various authors and scholiasts. B.Stumpo contributes an essay on the moral and 
political thought of Polybius, setting forth the various general conceptions and 
aspects which for Polybius lend meaning to the historical sequence of events. He 
analyses P.’s ideas on Roman institutions, on a Universal Empire, his search for 
truth, his sense of the power of rvxn, of dvéyxn, and his indebtedness to Thucydides. 


Classical Philology. XVI. 3. 1921. 


D. R. Stuart, On Vergil Eclogue IV. 60-63. In 62 S. prefers the corrected text 
of Quintilian IX. 3. 8, gui non riseve paventes, to that of the manuscripts and of 
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Servius. He discusses the contributions of earlier commentators, especially those of 
Birt, Seaton, Crusius, Warde Fowler, Scaliger, and Politian. Following Crusius in 
seeking the explanation of the lines in a folk belief that the precocious smile was an 
omen of future greatness, he makes additions to the parallels cited by Kukula, 
Rémische Sckularpoeste, marking the resemblance between Dionysus and the child of 
the Eclogue in the phenomena that accompany their advent. He emphasizes the 
significance of the passage in the Suetonian Life of Vergil, which states that the poet 
himself as an infant displayed a tearless countenance; the passage in the Life was 
suggested by the concluding lines of the Eclogue, and strengthens the position of 
those who believe that Quintilian’s was the accepted version of the first century a.p. 
E. A, Sonnenschein, Ego Emphatic and Unemphatic in Rises and Falls of Old Latin 
Dramatic Verse. After examining al] the instances in Plautus and Terence of ego 
with the verbs ¢o, cam, ibo, abeo, abeam, many of those with verbs of ‘ knowing,’ and a 
few with sum, S. concludes that the unemphatic ego is distinctly commoner than the 
emphatic ego, and that subject to exigencies of metre the poets prefer to put an 
emphatic ego in the most prominent position, and an unemphatic ego in a position that 
is less prominent. R. J. Bonner, Zhe Megarian Decrees. B. holds that the situation 
pictured in Acharnians 515-23 arises out of a stringent enforcement of the regular 
customs laws in the period following the secession of Megara in 446, and not at this 
stage the exclusion of the Megarians from the Attic market. He rejects the view that 
the decree of Charinus was spurious. The exclusion decree was not a violation of 
the Thirty Years’ Truce, except in so far as there had been no resort to arbitration. 
W. W. Kitk, Uti Legassit. K. discusses the meaning of legare and its connexion in 
the language of private law with dave. R. P. Robinson, The Inventory of Niccold 
Niccolt. An accurate copy of the inventory of manuscripts appended to a manuscript 
containing some philosophical works of Cicero, which is now in New York in the 
private library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. M. E. Deutsch, Caesay and the Ambrones. 
Suetonius, Julius IX, 3, in dealing with the superior coniuvatio of 66-5 B.c., states that 
Caesar and Piso expected to carry out their plans per ¢ Ambranos et Transpadanos 
(Ihm’s text). Accepting Beroaldus’ correction to Ambronas, D. identifies them not 
with the tribe allied with the Cimbri and Teutons, and severely defeated by Marius 
in 102 B.c., but with the Ligurians who fought with Marius in that battle, and who 
according to Plutarch, Marius 19, also described themselves as Ambrones. 
C. D. Buck, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation. Dental Terminations II. 2. B. deals 
with words in -wy, -ovros, ranging them under three heads: (1) simple nouns and 
adjectives, (2) adjective compounds with participial form in second member—e.g., 
doAodppovéwv, (3) proper names, He notes the rapid growth of personal names of the 
simple type 'Apécxwvy in Roman Imperial times. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ 
P. Shorey opposes the view that Polybius in his philosophy of history advanced 
steadily from a sentimental conception of the réle of Fortune in human affairs to a 
belief in strict causation. A.S. Ferguson deals with the interpretation of a fragment 
of Gorgias ; and G. M. Calhoun challenges Blass’ treatment of Demosthenes, Against 
Boeotus 1. (xxxix.) 37-8. 


Hermes. LVI. 4. 1921. 

O. Weinreich, Zu Tsbull. I. 1. 11-24. An attack on the view that Proper- 
tius I. 4. 23 sqq. is the source from which Tibullus has drawn. A. Gercke, Der neue 
Tyrtaios. An elaborate discussion of the new fragment published by Wilamowitz in 
SB der Berl. Ak. 1918, 728 sqq. B. Philippson, Zu Philodem’s Schvrift uber die 
Frémmigheit. Continued from Vol. LV: The present article discusses (1) the second 
book; (2) the text of Pap. 1077; 1098; 1610 and 229; 437, 1788 and 452. W.A. 
Bahrens, Zu den unter Suetons Namen iiberlicferten Verborum Differentiae. There is no 
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evidence that any part of this work proceeds from Suetonius. K. Praechter, Der 
fiinfte Anacharsisbrief. Miscetten: ¢Th. Thalheim, on Demosth. L. 14; LIX. 
W. Spiegelberg, on Herodotus’ description of Egyptian writing. W. Morel, on two 
inscriptions from the Jewish catacombs at Rome, Bees No. 163 and 122. O. Wagner 
suggests aliquot tpsius effigies for a. ipsi et fidiae in Corn. Nepos, Atticus 3. 2. 
K. Praechter, note on Julian Or. 6. P. 238, 3 sqq. Hertl. W. A. Bahrens, Pacatus, 
the author of a work attacking Porphyrius is not the same as Drepanius Pacatus, the 
author of Panegyrscus II. (XII). 


Mnemosyne. XLVIII. 2. 1920. 


J. J. Hartman, Antonius et Petrus, a rendering of an Italian story in Latin verse. 
A. W. Bijvanck, De Theatro antiquo, distinguishes between the Attic, the Greek, and 
the Roman theatre. He divides the history of the Attic theatre into seven periods, 
and indicates the changes which appear to have been made in it from time to time. 
The ‘ Greek’ theatre was not derived from the Attic, but from the ‘ popular’ theatre. 
Ultimately the Attic adopted the high stage also. The outstanding difference 
between the Roman and the Greek theatre is that in the Greek the orchestra and the 
hill-slope with seats for the spectators come first, the stage afterwards; in the 
Roman the stage is the original part. J.J. Hartman, De Versu notissimo Naeviano, 
thinks that the attack on the Metelli from which the verse fato Metelli Romae fiunt con- 
sules comes, was in senarii. When the Metelli replied, ‘dabunt malum Metelli,’ etc., 
by retorting in Saturnian verse they meant to suggest ‘we will not attempt to 
imitate your elegant senarii, but we will punish you in the ancient Roman manner.’ 
J. Janssen, Utrum Domitiano imperante duo bella Dacica gesta sint an unum, after 
reviewing the evidence, decides that there had been only one war prior to the 
triumph of D.in 89. In this year a truce rather than a peace was made. J. J. 
Hartman on Hor. A. P. 437, ‘numquam te fallent animi sub uolpe latentes,’ for the 
‘inept’ animi proposes asinf. In v. 430 f. (‘pallescet super his, etiam stillabit 
amicis) | ex oculis rorem, saliet tundet pede terram,’ he condemns saliet and favours 
Slothouwer’s emendation salius. J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve 
Romano. The present instalment embraces two sections: (1) Ad bonorum possesstonem 
itis ordinandae gratia, (2) Quando in usu esse desierit mancipatio, J. J. Hartman con- 
tributes annotations on Hor. Ef. I. 14. J. van Wageningen, De Mantli actate, 
argues from internal evidence that the poet must have lived at least till 22 a.p. 
P. H. Damsté contributes notes on A. Gellius, Bks. XI-XX. K. Kuiper, De 
Alexandro Euripideo, thinks there is evidence to show that E. represented Paris as a 
male counterpart of Phaedra—the victim of-irresistible passion sent by a malicious 
deity. J. S. Phillimore, Statiana in Silu. I. II, 117-9, ‘haec et caeruleis mecum 
consurgere digna | fluctibus et nostra potuit considere concha; | et si flammigeras 
potuisset scandere sedes, | hasque intrare domos, ipsi erraretis, Amores,’ proposes to 
read mecum for potuit. He supposes the corruption to have arisen from a combination 
of dittography and haplography. In I. iii. 103, he would read ‘liuentem Satiram 
nigra robigine purges’ (where the MSS. have turbes). In I.[V.61-2 he proposes .. . 
‘nunc mecum, Epidauria proles | nunc ait, I gaudens, ast,’ J being a correction in the 


margin of one of the Bodleian MSS. In III. ii. 30, while retaining the correction - 


artemo, he withdraws the suggestion that it means the handle of a rudder, the evidence 
of Isidore XIX. 3. 3 suggesting that it signifies some kind of sail. There are short 
notes on Laberius, Plato Hipp. Mai., and Cic. Pro Mil. § 29. 


XLVIII. 3. 1920. 
J. M. Nap, commenting on a corrupt inscription (C./.L. I. 2, 1%, 585; Bruns- 
Mommsen, Fontes iuvis Romani, 1. Ed. VII., p. 77) for ‘trans Curione(m)’ proposes 
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‘trans Rubicone(m).’ The context requires a name of some natural feature serving 
as a boundary of public land which naturally reached as far south as Ariminum. 
J. J. Hartman, Ars Critica, lays down and illustrates abundantly the following 
principles : (1) The errors which copyists, in common with mankind generally, may 
commit are innumerable and attributable to innumerable causes. Hence criticism 
cannot be limited and hampered by fixed rules. Each case must be considered on its 
merits. (2) In emending a passage care must be taken that the whole may be correct 
and intelligible. No emendation of a single word will suffice if any uncertainty be 
still left. B. Keulen, De Pericle Pacificatove. Plutarch states that Pericles once made 
proposals to the states of Greece providing for the restitution of the temples destroyed 
by the Persians, the safety of the sea, and permanent peace. When were these pro- 
posals made? Not, says K., in 460, as supposed by Holm and others; feeling 
between Athens and Sparta at that time was running too high: rather in 445, after 
the Thirty Years’ Peace. K. associates with the peace proposals the request made to 
Greece in general to contribute offerings for the deities of Eleusis. J. Berlage, 
Fulmen. Cic. Pro Balbo 34 speaks of the Scipios as ‘ duo fulmina nostri imperi.’ Does 
the word here=fulgura or fulcva? Probably both. Scipso is connected with Greek 
oxyriwv, meaning both thunderbolt and staff. V. Wageningen compared two passages 
in Ovid, Am. I. 6. 13-16 and II. 1. 15. In these passages fulmen must mean some 
sort of bolt. In Pompeian houses the doors were sometimes protected by beams 
placed some small distance behind them, which are inserted in a hollow in the floor, 
and extend half-way up the door. C. Brakman, Lucretiana. Mussehl has shown by 
most satisfactory proofs that the original order of the books of De Nat. Rer. 
was I., II., V., VI., IV., III. Whydid the poet change the order? (1) The laws of 
‘ dialectic ’ required that psychology should be treated after the creation of man—i.e. 
that V. should come before III. and IV.—but for artistic reasons the poet decided to 
treat of man after atoms and void, and first of the chief part of man, the mind, and 
then of simulacra. At the end Books V. and VI. borrow their arguments from nature 
and man, the former describing the world and the arts of man, the latter heavenly 
phenomena and pestilence. (2) There is a ‘ moral’ reason for the arrangement. Asa 
teacher L. wanted to place in the centre of his work his most important precepts. 
J. Schrijnen, On Tertullian, Apol. VII. t1, 12. In the sentence : ‘ Exindein traduces 
linguarum et aurium serpit, e¢ ita modics seminis uitium cetera rumoris obscurat, ut nemo 
recogitet, ne primum illud os mendacium seminauerit, quod saepe fit aut ingenio 
aemulationis, aut arbitrio suspicionis, aut uon noua sed ingenita quibusdam 
mentiendi uoluptate,’ the words in italics have given much trouble. The emendations 
proposed, cetva and excetya, do not suit the metaphor of a tree or shrub. K. suggests 
hedeva. J]. J. Hartman, De Mariialis Epigr. X. 79. H. had already proposed to read 
cena for lingua in Hor. Ep. X1X.: ‘rupit larbitan Timagenis aemula ingua | dum 
studet urbanus tenditque disertus haberi.’ H. takes the position referred to by 
Horace to have been as follows : Timagenes, a rich man, desirous of a reputation for 
eloquence, invited his ‘ clients’ to rich banquets and read to them his writings, thereby 
gaining his object. larbitas, thinking that the dinner was the all-important thing, 
tried the same device ‘tam saepe ut vumperetur,’ i.e. went bankrupt. This use 
of rumpo is found in Martial X. 79, with which the Horatian passage is to be com- 
pared. A, Pott has a first instalment of a long and very elaborate study of ‘ The 
Text of the Gospels in the Second Century.’ J. De Zwaan, On Some Passages of 
Tatianus aduersus Graecos, deals with textual criticism. De Zwaan also discusses the 
meaning of Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, the true text of which runs: éAaBev dprov xai 
ehyapurricas ExAacev at elrev* rovTé pot éorw 7d capua Td drép ipov, The correct 
translation of the latter clause is: ‘ Hoc est corpus meum quod supra uos est.’ Paul 
and his contemporaries had opinions of the invisible world approximating closely to 
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those of the Stoics, to whom the natural form of a spiritual body was a sphere. Hence 
Z. concludes: ‘ Panis sacramentalis rotunditate sua non potuit non revocare 
aspicientes ad illam ipsam figuram mentalem rotunditatis, h.e. omnipraesentiae 
corporis Christi post reditum eius in statum pneumaticum.’ 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. 1921, etc. 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY.—1921. 1/2. G. Rodenwaldt, Die Form des Evechthetons. 
Rejects Dérpfeld’s theory of the original plan; there are great difficulties of detail, 
and the hypothetical building would not have appeared symmetrical. The asym- 
metry is due to the conditions of the site, and was tolerated by the Greeks because 
of their habit of isolating their view-points.—1919. 6/7. R. Pagenstecher, Die 
Landschaft in der Malere: des Altertums. Traces the development of impressionism 
and naturalism in Alexandrian and Roman painting. 

History.—1921. 1/2. G. Waissowa, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus’ 
Germania, Reviews various recent works, especially E. Norden’s (very favourably). 
W. holds that the Germania was designed as an excursus to the Histories. It 
followed well-established literary traditions. The chief authorities were Posidonius, 
Caesar, Livy, the elder Pliny, and oral information.—5. Review by R. Heinze of 
L. Friedlaender’s Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (g ed. G. Wissowa), 1919, 
1920. Wissowa’s work is highly praised, but H. emphasizes the impossibility of 
bringing parts of the book up to date without fundamental rewriting, which has not 
been attempted.—6/7. R. Laqueur, Cdsars gallische Statthalterschaft und dev 
Ausbruch des Biirgerkrieges. II. Das Ende von Césars Statthalterschaft. L. repeats his 
former conclusion (N. /. 1920. 1/2) that consular provinces belonged to consuls as 
such, and that Caesar’s extended command expired in March 50. The point at 
issue between Caesar and the Senate was the interpretation of the plebiscite per- 
mitting his candidature for the consulate in absence. The plebiscite (supported by 
Pompey in genuine co-operation with Caesar) was meant to enable Caesar to stand 
in 50 for the consulate of 49; had he been elected then, he would have avoided any 
break in his tenure of office. But in 50 Caesar saw that, if he stood, he would be 
rejected: he therefore appealed to the Sullan law of ten years’ interval between 
consulates, and maintained that he could not stand till 49 (for 48), and that therefore 
the plebiscite (by implication) extended his command till 49. The Senate held that 
the plebiscite merely authorized his candidature in 50. Dio reflects Caesar’s view, 
Suetonius the Senate’s.—8. E. Bickel, Gyges und sein Ring. Discusses the various 
ancient versions, and their connexion with folk-story and literary ‘ Novelle’: and 
analyzes the sources of Hebbel’s play. 


Revue de Philologie. XLIV.4. 1920. 


A. Piganiol, Note sur deux Passages de l’/Enéide, In V. 522-534 Acestes’ arrow © 
is an omen of the apotheosis of Aeneas. In XI. 316-321 he finds traces of a © 
retrospective justification of the claim ef Rome to the ager Solonius. A. Cartault, 
Corvections sur le Texte de Perse. C. proposes in I. 8 ‘Nam Romae est quis non ~ 
hac... si fas dicere, sed fas,’ supplying with hac some word like stultitia. I. 22 
assumes a lacuna between awriculis and quibus et dicas, ignoring Housman’s defence - 
of articulis in C.Q. VII. 14. I. 45 reads ‘Non ego cum scribo si forte quid aptius 
exit, | —Quando hoc? rara auis est—si quid tamen,’ etc. I. 68 reads sitne for sime. 
II. 64, uitiants for witiato. III. 29, ‘censoremue tuum guod equo trabeate salutas.’ — 
IV. 15, blande for blando. V. 67, haud donas for donas. B. Haussoulier, SvpBovAi- © 
ZupBovdia, A revised text for a decree concerning the worship of Artemis Skiris. ~ 
(Michel 480: Dittenberger 660.) 
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